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The Swarming Season 


will soon be here. Are you prepared ? 
Why not order your supplies now, and 
take advantage of 


The Large Discounts 


which we offer this month on Bee-sup- 
plies? Only remember the 


Low Freight Rates 


from TOLEDO places our goods in your 
door cheaper than you can get them 
elsewhere. We afford you every advan- 
tage in both Poultry and Bee Supplies. 
We sell The A. I. Root Co.’s bee-sup- 
lies, Model Incubators and Brooders, 
rairie State Incubators and Brooders, 
Poultry Supplies of all kinds. 


Our Large Illustrated Catalog 


illustrates and describes our complete 
line; tells how to raise bees and chick- 
ens successfully. Free upon request. 


The Griggs Bros. & Nichols Co. 


523 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio. 




















European Bee-keepers! 


Save Time 
and EXpense 


by sending direct all your orders 
and correspondence to our exclu- 
sive agent for the European 
continent and its colonies. 





EMILE BONDONNEAU 
142 FAUBOURG - ST. DENIS, PARIS 








Prompt Service 
and. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed... . 





The A. I. Root Company 








Roots . 
- Goods 


Stand for 


Reliability 


Uniform excellence ‘ 
always maintained. 


Popularity 
Everywhere in high favor. 
Quality 


Material and workman- 
ae" ship unexcelled. 








In Other Words-----It’s Root Quality 








We Sell the Root 
Quality Goods in 


MICHIGAN 








Write for prices and discount on 
your list of goods for the 
coming season. 


w 





“Where Quality Counts, We Wir ” 


M.H. HUNT & SO! 


Redford, Wayne County, Michig:n 
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C. H. W. WEBER 


HEADQUARTERS FOR == 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


Distributor of Root’s Goods Exclu- 
sively at Root’s Factory Prices. 


RRS ANE LTRENE 


Give me your orders for the BEST GOODS MADE. You will be pleased on 
receipt of them. You will SAVE MONEY by ordering from me. My stock is 
complete; in fact, I keep EVERY THING the BEE-KEEPER needs. CINCIN- 
NATI is one of the best SHIPPING-POINTS in the Union, PARTICULARLY 
IN THE SOUTH, as _ all freight now GOES THROUGH CINCINNATI. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send for descriptive catalog and price list. It will be 
mailed you promptly FREE OF CHARGE. 


A Special Discount on Early Orders 


I will buy your HONEY AND BEESWAX. I pay CASH ON DELIVERY; 
or, if you are in NEED OF HONEY, write for prices and state quantity wanted, 
and I will quote you the lowest price of any quantity wanted—in cans, barrel-lots, 
or car-lots—of EXTRACTED or COMB HONEY. I guarantee its purity. 


Queens and Nuclei 


Let me book your orders for queens. I breed the finest GOLDEN ITAL- 
IANS, RED-CLOVERS,. CARNIOLANS, and CAUCASIANS. Can _ furnish 
NUCLEI beginning of June. For prices, refer to catalog, page 25. 
































I have in stock seeds of the following honey-plants: White and Yellow 
Sweet-scented Clover, Alfalfa, Alsike, Crimson Clover, Buckwheat, Phacelia, 
Rocky Mountain Bee-plant, and Catnip. 





C. H. W. WEBER 


Office and Salesroom, 2146-48 Central Ave. 
Warehouse, Freeman and Central Avenues. 


Cincinnati, - - Ohio, U.S. A. 
































Honey Markets. 


GRADING RULES. 

FANCY.—AIl sections well filled, combs straight, firmly at- 
tached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel-stain or 
otherwise; all the cells sealed except an occasional one, the 
outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood; combs straight; one-eighth part of comb surface 
soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled; the outside sur- 
face of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next to 








the wood; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

> 1 i_ratnrts of the total surface must be filled and 
sealed. 

No. 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
section. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according to 
color, using the terms white, amber, and dark; that is, there 
will be “ Fancy White,” “ No. 1 Dark,” etc. 








MILWAUKEE—There prevails avery quiet feeling 
here in the market for honey of all kinds; the supply 
is moderate, and demand not heavy. The sales are 
confined chiefly to the best grades o* either comb or 
extracted. Broken or out of conditioned sells very 
slowly; indeed, we would encourage shipments of fan- 
cy comb, as it will sell well. We can now quote for 
fancy, 17 to 18; A No. 1, 16 to 17; amber or dark, good, 
15 to 16; extracted white, barrels, cans or pails, 8 to 9; 
dark, 7to8. Beeswax, 28 to 30. 

A. V. BISHOP & Co. 


Feb. 18. 119 Buffalo St. 


BUFFALO.—The market is firm for white comb hon- 
ev. but very slow for No. 2 white, dark, and mixed. 
Not much white comb in our market, and only small 
lots come in occasionally. Fancy and A No. 1 white 
comb honey, 16 to 17; No. 1, 15 to 16; No. 2, 12 to 13; 
No. 3, 11 to 12; No. 1, dark, 10 to 11; No.2 9 to 10; mix- 
ed, 10 to 11; white clover, extracted, 8 to 8%; amber, 7 
to 7%; buckwheat, 6 to 6%; jelly-tumblers, 85 to 90 per 
doz. Beeswax. 30 to 32. W. C. TOWNSEND. 

Feb. 19. Buffalo, N. Y. 





DENVER.—Producers in this State are practically 
closed out of both comb and extracted honey. We 
have not sufficient good comb honey to supply our lo- 
cal trade, but have a good supply of white extracted 
of excellent quality. We quote strictly No. 1 white 
comb honey, per case of 24 sections, at $3.20; No. 1, 
light amber, $3.00; good No. 2, $2 80; white extracted, 
8 to 8%; light amber, 7% to 8. We pay 27 to 28 for 
clean yellow beeswax delivered here. 

THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N., 
Denver, Colo. 


St. PAuL.—Supply of honey is limited. Fancy white 
No. lin 1-lb. sections, new, 15 to i6; No. 2 white clo- 
ver, in 1-lb. sections, 13 to 14; extracted, white, in 60- 
lb. cans, per case, 9 to 10. W. H. PATTON, Sec, 

Feb. 19. St.¢Paul, Minn. 
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St. Louts.—The receipts of comb honey are exceed- 
ingly small. Extracted is not as scarce, but there is 
very little on the market of both kinds. The demand 
is good at the following prices: Fancy white comb 
honey, 17; No. 1, 15 to 16; light amber, 15; broken and 
inferior, less. Extracted light amber, California, 7% 
to 8; Spanish needle, 8; allin5-galloncans. Southern 
in barrels is quotable at 5% to 6; same quality in cans, 
6% to 7. There is no stock on the market, however, 
of this description. Beeswax firm at 31 for choice 
pure. All impure and inferior, less. ; 

R. HARTMANN PRODUCE Co., 

Feb. 18. St. Louis, Mo. 


CHICAGO.—The market continues to absorb practi- 
cally all the offerings of the best grades of comb and 
extracted honey, there being no perceptible change in 
prices from the quotations last given. Beeswax strong 
at 30. R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

Feb. 18. 199 So. Water St., Chicago, 111. 


BosToNn.—Our market is cleaned up on honey in 
good shape, and it now looks as though this season 
would clean up all of the old stock which has been 
such a bugbear for the past two years. Fancy white, 
17; No. 1, from 15 to 16; No. 2, 14; extracted, 7 to &, ac- 
cording to quality. 


Feb. 19. BLAKE, Scott & LEECo. 


SCHENECTADY.—We are having the usual lenten de- 
mand for honey, and expect to close out stock on hand 
during the next month. We quote fancy white, 14 to 
15; No. 2, 12 to 13; buckwheat, 11 to 12; extracted, light, 
7% to 8; dark, 6% to 7. CHAS. MACCULLOCH, 

Feb. 21. Schenectady, N. Y. 

ZANESVILLE—The demand for honey is by no means 
brisk, though the market shows some improve ment. 
Fancy white and No. 1 comb bring 17 to 18 wholesale. 
Not much demand for extracted, save in small retail 
packages. I quote 1-lo. jars at $2.20 per dozen, whole- 
sale. Beeswax, 40. 


Feb. 19. E. W. PEIRCE, Zanesville, O. 


DENVER—Prices on comb honey unchanged and de- 
mand better- We quote strictly No. 1, white, per case 
of 24 sections, $3.20; No. 1, light amber. $3.00: No. 2, 
$2.80. Wehave a good stock of exceptionally fine ex- 
tracted honey which we are offering at 8 and9 for 
fancy white and 7% to 8 for light amber. We are in 
the market for beeswax and pay 27 to 29. Cash deliv- 
ered here for a good clean yellow article. 

THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, 

Feb. 21. F, RAUCHFUSS, Mgr. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Market on comb honey is very 
quiet, regardless of the shortcrop. Fancy white comb 
brings 16 to 17; No. 1 white, 14; amber, 12 to 13. Best 
grades of extracted honey bring 8 to 9; amber, 6 to 7. 
Good average beeswax sells here at £85 per 100 pounds. 

WALTER S. POUDER, 


Feb. 25. 513 Mass. Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Honey and Wax Wanted and for Sale. See Classified Ads. on pages 358-360. 











BEE SUPPLIES. 


We handle the finest bee supplies, made by the W. T. FALCONER MFG 


(on @) Jamestown, N. Y 
with you on your wants 
MUTH 
proof cover, and bottom board, 


styles. Send for Catalog. 


Big Discounts on 


SPECIAL DOVE TAIL HIVES, 


think of it, 


early orders, let us figure 


have a honoy board, warp- 


same prico as the regular 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CoO., 


CINCINNATI, 


51 WALNUT ST., 


OHIO 
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WE WILL BUY AND SELL 


HONEY 


of the different grades and kinds. 


If you have any to dispose of, or if you 
intend to buy, correspond with us. 

We are always in the market for WAX 
at highest market prices. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


265-267 Greenwich St. 82-86 Murray St. 
NEW YORK. 














BEESWAX ADVANCED. 


From this date until further notice we will pay 30 
cents cash, 32 trade, for average wax delivered here 
or at our branch offices. This is a higher price than 
we have ever paid before at this season of the year. 
If any of our readers have any wax to dispose of we 
shall be pleased to hear from them. Be sure to mark 
your shipment with your name so that it may be 
identified on arrival, and mail us shipping receipt 
with gross and net weight of shipment. 


The A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio. 


THE ROOT QUEEN-REARING OUTFIT. 


In this outfit are embraced the best points of the best 
systemsin use. It will give satisfaction to the ama- 
teuras well as the expert. The cell-cups are made of 
wood, wax-coated. No melted wax is used in their 
manipulation, as they are attached to the cell-stick by 
means of a small nail-point. 








The nursery cage combines the features of nursery 
and introducing cages. By their use a queen can be re- 
leased on the candy plan or caged in the hive as desired. 

In connection with the outfit goes a booklet on queen- 
rearing—one which ought to put the veriest amateur on 
the high road to success. Outfit comprises three cell- 
bars with fifty waxed wooden cells, 1 frame cages (20); 
one cell-forming stick; one set grafting-tools, and a book 
on queen-rearing, $4.50. Postage 55c. 


Tools for Queen-ebreeders. 
Root cell-cup, with point for attaching to bar, soc per 
100; $4.00 per 1000. Postage 10c per 100. 


Same, waxed ready for use, 75¢ per 100; $6 00 per 1000. 
Postage 10c per 100. 

Titoff wire nursery-cages, 15¢c each; $1.35 for 10; $12.50 
Per too. Postage Ic each. 


Frame for holding 20 cages, including cages, $3.00. 
Postage 22c. 


Cell-stick, each 10¢; $1.00 per dozen. Postage lc each. 

Transferring-needle, double-ended and nickel-plated, 
Scents. Postage lc each. 

Jelly-spoon, nickel-plated, 15 cents. Postage Ic each. 

We can supply, also, fine-pointed lace-scissors with 
extra large bows, for clumsy fingers, at 35 cents each. 
Postage Ic each. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Oo. 
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The Danzenbaker Twentieth Century Smoker 







Awarded Highest Prize 
A GOLD MEDAL 


at the World’s Fair. 
St. Louis, 1904, 






IS THE BEST, 
CLEANEST, 
COOLEST, 
STRONGEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
AND LARGEST 
SMOKER SOLD 
FOR A DOLLAR. 


It has aside grate that strengthens the fire-cup. 
and holds a removable metal and asbestos lining that 
keeps it cool, adding to its durability. It has no 
valves to get out of order or snout to clog. 


ALL THAT IS CLAIMED.—The General Manager of 
the National Bee-keepers’ Association says: 

I have given your Twentieth Century a thorough 
trial. For convenience in lighting, durability, and 
long time one filling will last and give ample smoke. 
I find it all you claim. In the spring I shall want 
several. I always want the best. : . 

N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


Grant Stanley, Nisbet, Pa, July 24, 1905, writes: 
“After giving the Danzenbaker Twentieth Century 
Smoker several trials, can say it surpasses all smokers 
it has been my liberty to try; it will not go out until the 
fuel is all consumed, and it produces a cool smoke, a 
feature very necessary in any first-class smoker.” 


Price $1.00; three for $2.50; by mail, 25 cts. extra. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 








THE SWARTHMORE 
LIBRARY. 


A series of booklets on bee subjects by E. L. 
Pratt, of Pennsylvania, known to the bee-keep- 
ing world as ‘Swarthmore.’ These books are 
full of the most valuable information. The 
Swarthmore method of queen-rearing is spoken 
of as the most important innovation in bee-keep- 
ing of recent years: 


INCREASE. Thefirstoftheseries. Any one 
desiring to enlarge his apiary should learn the 
Swarthmore way. Price, postpaid, 2° cts. 
French edition entitled ‘‘Accroissement,’’ 50 cts. 
postpaid. 

BABY,NUCLEI. The using of little frames 
and a handful of bees for mating queens has cre- 
ated quite a stir in the queen-rearing business. 
From this booklet you get your information 
@ direct. Price, postpaid, 25 cts. French edition 

entitled “‘ Nuclei Miniatures,” 50 cts. postpaid. 

COMMERCIAL QUEEN-REARING. A com- 
plete description of the Swarthmore methods of 
queen-rearing in regard to cell-getting. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cts. 

SIMPLIFIED QUEEN-REARING. Revised 
edition. It tells the honey-producer how to rear 
queens by the very simplest method ever pub- 
lished. Good queens for little money and little 
trouble, in just as effective and economical plan 
for the bee-keeper who works for profit. Price 
25 cts. postpaid. 

SWARTHMORE QUEEN-REARING TOOLS. 
Complete outfit or separate parts. Write for 
price list. 

ORDERS for these books should be sent to 
your regular dealer in supplies, or to the pub- 
lisher of any bee-journal. The trade supplied by 
THE A. I. Root Cu., Medina, O., distributing 
agents for E. L. Pratt. 
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Established 1873 
Circulation 32,000 


72 pages, semi-monthly 
$1.00 per year 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests 


Published by 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 


J.T. CALVERT, Business Manager 








POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publisher for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Hawaiian 
Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto. Rico, 
Tutuila, Samoa, Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba, 
Canada, and Mexico. For all other countries in 
the Postal Union add 60 cents per year postage. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—The journal is sent 
until orders are received for its discontinuance. 
We give notice just before the subscription ex- 
pires, and further notice if the first is not heed- 
ed. Any subscriber whose subscription has ex- 
pired, wishing his journal discontinued, will 
please drop us a card at once; otherwise we shall 
assume that he wishes his journal continued, 
and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have it stopped after the time 
paid for it by making his request when ordering. 


HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be 
sent by Draft on New York, Express-order or 





Money-order, payable to order of The A. I. Root 
Company, Medina, Ohio. Currency should bs 
sent by Registered Letter. 


AGENTS. Representatives are wanted in 
every city and town in the country. A liberai 
commission will be paid to such as engage with 
us. References required. 


Foreign Subscription Agents. 


Foreign subscribers can save time and annoy- 
ance by placing their orders for GLEANINGS 
with any of the following authorized agents. at 
the prices shown: 


PARIS, FRANCE. E. BONDONNEAU, 142 
Faubourg St. Denis. Per year, postpaid. 7% fr. 


GOODNA, QUEENSLAND. H. L. JongEs. 
Any Australian subscriber can order of Mr. 
Jones. Per year, postpaid, 6/. 

DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. ALLIANCE 
Box Co., 24 Castle St. Per year, postpaid, 6/. 








SPECIAL OFFERS 


ALL OF THE FOLLOWING OFFERS INCLUDE:GLEANINGS ONE YEAR. 


Our Price with 
$1 00 GLEANINGS 


$2 85 
$3 
$3 


$4 
$3 







Sunday School Times...... 1 yr. 
Rural New-Yorker. Ee he 
Farm News......... 
Holden’s Corn Book. 


es eee eer 1 yr. 
McClure’s Magazine....... 
fy . ! eS. ss 


Review of Reviews........ lyr. 
Success Magazine.......... 
Woman’s Home Companion 

Or any class A magazine. 


Cosmopolitan or Success..1 yr. 

Yachting, or any class B.. 

Field and Stream.......... = 
Or any class 4 magazine. 


75 
60 


Rn 
SSS SSS SSS SssEs ‘ase S88 888 883 aks 


a 


American Boy ly 

Cassell’s Little DOIRS. ..... 

Metropolitan Magazine. 
Any class A may be substituted. ° 


Recreation or Appleton’s. * yr. $ 
Metropolitan Magazine.. * 
Review of Reviews. 
Woman’s Home Companion 

Or any class A magazine. 


Scribner’s Magazine...... 1 yr. 
Suburban Life............. ‘ 
House and Garden......... ” 

Any class 8 may be substituted. 


Independent ..............- 1 yr. 
Recreation or Appleton’s.. 
Outing or Reader Magazine 
Or any class B magazine. 
Ainslee’s Magazine........ lyr. 
Metropolitan Magazine.... “ 
Outing Magazine er 
Or any Class B Magazine. 


30 


— 


mt CD tet 


$4 
$6 65 
$4 
$4 


65 


oo 


com BF 


7O 


co 


50 





Our Price with 


Outing Magazine.......... 1 yr. 4 oo ANINGS 
Metropolitan Magazine.. $6 O 
Harper's or Leslie’s W’kly “ 5 50 4 


Or Scribner’s or Kermaic Studio. 


American Boy............. lyr. $1 
Pearson’s Magazine....... . 
Pictorial Review........... 

Or any class A magazine. 


8S8 


1 
o-% s 3 30 
American Inventor........ lyr. 
Scientific American........ . 


Automobile Magazine..... 
Or any class A magazine. 


wwe 
38s 


$4 


World To-day 
Etude (for music lovers).. 
Recreation or Pearson’s... 

Or any class 4 magazine. 


a2 
s 


$3 65 


Ss 


Century Magazine......... 1 yr. 
Current Literature........ 
Cassell’s or Appleton’s.... 

Or any class 4 magazine. 


moo 
S88 


$7 65 


Putnam’s Magazine ....... ; 

Country Life in America.. “ 

Good Housekeepin ny 
Or any class A magazine. 


i 
Ses 
4 
mn 8 


sss 888 sss 


$7 15 


Children’s Magazine ...... lyr 
Etude (for music lovers).. 
Appleton’s or Pearson’s... 

Or anv class 4 magazine. 


are 


$3 65 


Harper’s Mag. or Weekly..1 yr. 
Reader or Outing.......... 
Lippincott’s Magazine..... 

Or any class 6 magazine. 


roo 


$7 40 


ALL OF THE ABOVE OFFERS INCLUDE GLEANINGS ONE YEAR. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Superior Stock. 


Many years ago, when I began keeping bees at Rog- 
ersville, I bought Italian queens of different breeders. 
One trial of some strains was all I cared to make. Of 
afew b ers I bought repeatedly. From repeated 
trials, year after year. I gradually came to the con- 
clusion that no bees were the superior of those fur- 
nished by Mr. J. P. Moore, of Morgan, Ky. They were 
just plain, dark, three-banded Italians; but as work- 
ers I have never seen them equaled. They seem pos- 
sessed of a steady quiet determination that enabled 
them to lay up surplus ahead of others. Easier bees 
to handle I have neverseen. Their honey was capped 
with a snowy whiteness rivaling that of the blacks. 
In addition to these desirable traits, they wintered 
well. 

After using this stock for years, until I knew posi- 
tively that it was superior to all other strains that I 
had tried, I began offering it for sale under the name 
of ‘Superior Stock,”’ asking $1.50 for an untested 
queen, but under special guarantees, such as safe ar- 
rival, safe introduction, purity of mating, and, above 
all, that the purchaser should be perfectly satisfied 
with the queen. Any time within two years he could 
return the queen and get his money back, together 
with 50 cts. additional to pay him’ for his trouble. 

For several years I sold these queens, thousands 
and thousands of them, and in only two instances was 
I called on to refund the money, while I could fill a 
small book with the enthusiastic letters of praise 
that I received. That honey crops have been materi- 
ally increased by the introduction of this stock there 
is no question. For yearsI did not reveal the name 


of the breeder who furnished this stock, and it was 
quite amusing sometimes to get a letter from some 
would-be purchaser saying, ‘‘I have some of the J. P. 
Moore stock; and if you have got any thing ahead of 
that you have got something pretty good.” 


I can still furnish queens of this stock at $1.00, the 
very same kind of stock that I sold at $1.50 each; but 
there will be no guarantee except safe arrival. The 
queens will be shipped direct from Mr. Moore. As 
fast as orders are received they will be forwarded to 
Mr. Moore, who will book them and treat them exact- 
ly as though they had been sent to him direct. A 
postal will be sent acknowledging the receipt of each 
order, and another notice will be sent before sending 
the queen. After Mr. Moore has received and receipt- 
ed an order my connection with the matter will cease, 
except that I will guarantee Mr. Moore’s truthful- 
ness, honor, and integrity in filling orders. 


The price of the Bee-keepers’ Review is $1.00, and 
the price of a queen is $1.00; but I will furnish both 
for $1.50; and, just at present, I furnish the back num- 
bers for 1906 free of charge to new subscribers. That 
is, for $1.50 you can get the queen, and the Review for 
1906 and 1907. By adding $1.00 more you can get the 
book Advanced Bee Culture. 

I know it sounds like self-interest; but if my own 
brother were a bee-keeper, and did not possess them, 
I would advise him to send $2.50 for a copy of Ad- 
vanced Bee Culture, a queen of the *‘ Superior Stock”’ 
for a breeder, and the Review for 1906 and 1907, He 
would never spend $2.50 to better advantage. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 














Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers! 


We are headquarters for the ROOT 
supplies for the States of Montana, Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, and Western Wis- 
consin. 











You can save freight by ordering 
from this branch. A complete line of 
bee-keepers’ supplies always in stock. 

Secure a catalog at once. 

BEES and QUEENS.—Your orders 
will be attended to. 








The A. I. Root Company 


H. G. ACKLIN, MANAGER 
1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





At St. Louis 
Ona <th Line 


to all points. in the South and 
Middle West. 

















Send for our free illustrated catalog of 


Root’s Bee-supplies 


We sell at factory prices. 
Send us a trial order. 


Beeswax Wanted. 


Blanke & Hauk Supply Co. 


DEPT. B, 
202-204 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of Dairy, Creamery, 
Ice-cream, and Poultry Supplies. 
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Catalogs Received. 


Four-page circular (28th annual) of Italian and 
Caucasian bees and queens, imported and home- 
bred, from A. D. D. Wood, Lansing, Mich. 


One of the seed catalogs that is highly valued by 
every recipient is that of Northrup, King & Co., 
packed from cover to cover with practical informa- 
tion regarding all farm and garden crops. Their 
ad. appears on another page, and, if interested, it 
will pay you to write for their catalog. 

Nursery stock grown in the South can not be as 
satisfactory for the North as native-grown. The 
Gardner Nursery Co., whose ad't appears on anoth- 
er page, will gladly send you their catalog describ- 
ing their ‘‘ Blizzard Belt ’’ nursery stock. 


When you buy a buggy you want to get your mon- 
ey’s worth. By the Anderton plan you receive the 
buggy you order on atwo-years’ approval backed 
by a $25,000 bond. They issue a splendid 140-page 
catalog which will be gladly sent to GLEANINGS 
readers. See Anderton Mfg. Co.’s ad’t on another 
page. 

Every farmer and gardener. whether he has a 
Planet Jr. or not, should send for the new 1907 Plan- 
et Jr. catalog of seeders, wheel hoes, horse-hoes. 
riding. orchard, and beet cultivators—45 kinds in all 
—with the new and practical improvements. A 
postal mailed to S. L. Allen & Co.. Box 1106S, Phil- 
adelphia. brings this interesting book by next mail. 

There are, in almost every line of industry in this 
country, a few large companies whose product is 
recognized universally as superior in quality to 
similar goods of other makes. The Elkhart Car- 
riage & Harness Mfg. Co., of Elkhart, Indiana, in the 
carriage industry represent one of these quality 
manufacturers. They have, during the past 34 years 
of their existence, built up the largest direct-to-the- 
consumer carriage and harness business in the 
world They make over 200 styles of vehicles and 
65 styles of harness. Their large catalog, showing 
complete line, is sent free upon request. 


BEST POULTRY BOOK. 


In response to numerous inquiries from subscrib- 
ers for a reliable book on incubators and chicken- 
ee. we suggest that you send for the Sure- 

atch 

Thisisa splendidly illustrated book of 102 pages, 





and gives more practical information than many 
books that sell for $1.00 to $1.50 

_The Sure-Hatch book is so interesting that you'll 
sit up late to read it. Some poultry books are sim- 
ply compiled from encyclopedias by men who don't 
know enough about chickens to set a hen. 

Write to the Sure-Hatch Incubator Co., Box 107, 
Fremont, Neb., or Dept. 107. Indianapolis. Ind., and 
ask for acopy of the Sure-Hatch book. They will 
send it to you free, postpaid, by return mail. 


No one nowadays doubts the efficiency of spray- 
ing. To buy the best outfit is a question every in- 
tending purchaser should consider, as a poor outfit 
is dear at any price. The Deming Co., whose ad. ap- 
pears on another page will send you a catalog fully 
explaining their excellent line of goods. Mention 
GLEANINGS when you write. 


It’s only a hop, skip, and a jump till springtime 
now--the time when you want to be cleaning up the 
yard, trimming up the trees, and giving the house a 
new coat of paint. 

What kind of paint to buy--that’s the question. 

O. L. Chase, the Paint Man of St. Louis, has about 
as liberal a selling offer on his made-to-order paint 
as we have ever seen. He advertises to make 
fresh paint to order—dating each can the day it’s 
made—and he sells it under a one-hundred-dollar 
guarantee as to purity and freshness. Healso gives 
two full gallons of the paint free, to try. 

Such an offer as this makes one believe that Chase 
must be making pretty good paint or he would not 
dare to sell iton this plan. He issues a fine paint 
book—showing big, handsome color-cards, and be- 
fore you decide to buy somewhere else we believe 
you ought to write for this book. It will give you 
some mighty interesting paint information. The 
address is O. L. Chase, The Paint Man, Dept. 24, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Books Received. 


SONGS OF BEEDOM.—This is the title of a unique 
publication by Geo. W. York & Co., Chicago, Ill. It 
comprises all the popular bee-songs that have been 
rendered at our bee conventions, with some new 
odes. Every music-loving be+-keeper’s family ought 
to have a copy to enliven the winter’s evenings. 
Price 25 cents. Wecan furnish from this office at 
publishers’ price. 
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This is one of the many departments of the old Weekly American Bee Jour- 
nal that make it so valuable, not only to the beginner in bee-keeping. but also tothe more 
experienced. Dr. C. C. Miller is able to answer satisfactorily more questions on bees and bee- 
keeping than perhaps any other man living. If you really want to learn the how of bee-keep- 
ing you should read the Questions and Answers found in ‘‘Dr. MILLER’s QuEsTION-Box,”’ 
which appears every weeks in the American Bee Journal. 3 


The yearly subscription price of the Weekly American Bee Journal is only $1.00—less 
than a 2-cent postage stamp per week. But in order that you may give it a trial, we will 
send it to you for $ months (13 weeks) for only 20 cemis. (Wecan send back num- 
bers for a while yet from Jan. Ist, if you wish them.) A sample copy will be mailed free on 
request. The American Bee Journal is better than ever this year, which is its 47th. Better 
send in your subscription right away. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK 6 CO., 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


« For $1.50 we will send you the Weekly American Bee Journal 
Special Queen Offer one year, and a fine Standard-Bred Italian Queen in May or 
June. Subscription can begin now or with Jan. 1st, and Queen mailed later. If you want 
something fine both as to bee-paper and Queen, this is a bargain. 
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Our Advertising Rates. 


Twent ty cents per agate line, flat. 
ourteen lines te inch. 


SPACE RATES (To be used in one issue) 


One-fourth spineless 00 
One-half page . 21.00 
One page 40.00 


Preferred position, inside pages, 30 per cent additional. 
Preferred position, inside cover ‘Pages, 50 per cent additional. 
Outside cover page, double price 
Reading notices, 50 per cent additional. 
Cash-in-advance discount, 5 per cent. 
Cash discount, if paid in 10 lays, 2 per cent. 
ae payable monthly 
No medical or objectionable advertising accepted. 


eeeeeee 








“A Square Deal.” 


We believe that every advertisement in this 
paper is backed by a responsible person. But 
~s make doubly sure we will make good any loss 

aid subscribers sustained by trusting any 
del berate swindler advertising in our columns, 
and any such swindler will be publicly exposed. 
We protect subscribers against rogues, but we 
do not guarantee to adjust trifling differences 
between subscribers and honest responsible ad- 
vertisers. Neither will we be responsible for 
the debts of honest bankrupts sanctioned by the 
courts. Notice of the complaint must be sent to 
us within one month of the time of the transac- 
tion, and you must have mentioned GLEANINGS 
IN Bez CULTURE when writing the advertiser. 


Catalogs Received. 


One of the 1907 catalogs just off the GLEANINGS 
press is the seed catalog of E. C. Green & Son, 
Medina, O. This is surely the best catalog they have 
yet issued. It is enlarged,and many more of those 
beautiful half-tone illustrations (no other kind 
used). <A very attractive cover design. Filled with 
accurate descriptions, and quotes very reasonable 
prices on the best grade of seeds grown. None but 
standard varieties of proved merit are listed, so you 
can make no error in placing anorder. Whether 
you buy only a few packets or in large quantity it 
will pay you to see this splendid catalog. A postal 
will bring a copy by return mail. 


Gordon, Van Tine & Co., 103 Case St., Davenport, 
Iowa, are running a number of season ad’s in 
GLEANINGS this year. Have you read their latest’ 
Seé page 349 for particulars. 


Southern farmers need supplies specially adapted 
tothe South. The Texas Seed and Floral Co., whose 
large 80-page catalog we have just received, make it 
their exclusive business to furnish the best plants, 
seeds, and poultry supplies for the South. They also 
handle a full line of Root’s goods for Southern bee- 
keepers, and will be glad to send either catalog (bee 
supplies or seeds) to any interested party. 


G.eanings as an Adver:.ising Medium, 


The A. I. Root Co., dear Sirs:—1 sold my 100 col 
onies of bees soon after I advertised them in 
GLEANINGS. I received about 20 to 25 letters ask- 


ing about them. I answered them nearly all, and 
will leave you to answer the rest through GLEAN- 
INGS. 


R. L. WEBB. 





Warrensburg. Mo., Feb. 18. 
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ei BE E-SUPPLIE S:=: 


WE furnish EVERY THING needed in practical bee culture, at lowest prices. We 
make the DOVETAILED, LANGSTROTH, and ALTERNATING Hives. The most prac- 
tical, wp-to-date hives are the Massie Hives. We make them. Have you seen them? 
Have you read our Catalog? Our HonEY-EXTRACTORs are not sanntied for durability, 
fine workmanship, and practical utility. Have you seen our latest improved Champion 
Smoker? If not, you miss it until you get one. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money 
back. If you have not received our Catalog of Supplies, please write for it. 


Address Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. < Trester Supply Co., 103 S. 11th St., Lincoln, Neb, 
Catalogs issued in German and English. 


North Texas. . | “LOOKING 


e e@ Bee-kee ers To our patrons! Are you “looking” forward 


| |] to the fact that it is now time to send in your 
| 
| 
























































orders for bee-supplies ? 
We are “looking’’ to your wants in this line, 
and we ask you to ‘look”’ for our adv. in the 


will find Dallas the best point 
from which to purchase sup- 





ROOTS GOODS IN STOCK, se at 
R aK, P 
and sell them at the Factory W. W. CARY & SON, Lyonsville, Mass. 


Prices. Don’t forget that we 
can furnish any thing in the 
way of Field or Garden Seeds, 
Plants, and Poultry Supplies. 


Our large illustrated catalog Root’s Bee-supplies 


for 1907 free on application. 
Mention GLEANINGS when you 


Oe a a ea pearea 


But f. o. b. Baltimore instead or 
Texas Seed 


| Medina. Write for catalog L. 
| 

and : Floral : Company | 

Dalles, : : : : 3 Temas |} 





























Rawlings Implement Co. 
9 and 11 West Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 























1884 1907 


New 64-page catalog for 
the New Year now ready 


Something New 
in Honey-jars... 


4 OR F OU Cook’s Square Jar combines a new fea- 


ture that improves the package and 
reduces the cost, and is the best and 
cheapest one-pound glass package made. 
Send for circular and full catalog of 








Twenty-two successful years manu- 
facturing bee-supplies and raising 
Italian bees and queens. 














" Root’s Goods in Stock. hives, bees, and useful implements. 
J.-M JenKins J. H. M. COOK, 70 Cortlandt St., New York 

h t Supply-h in the East, and 

Wetumpka, : : Alabama on Reliable goods sold: 10 cents brings 


fii sample Jar by mall. 
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** If goods are wanted quicK, send to Pouder.’’ 
Established 1889 


Every Success Has 
Its Reason. 


By the Bee Crank. 


I have been successful in the bee- 
supply business, and I believe I know 
why. 

First of all, I’m a practical bee- 
man—I know the business from A 
to Z. I’m as familiar with this sub- 
ject as the worst bee crank you ever 
saw. 

I’m pretty much of a 
crank on bee culture my- 
self. 

The business I’ve built 
up is the result of eigh- 
teen years of hustling— 
313 days of hard work 
every year, with close at- 
tention to detail and care- 
ful consideration of the 
wants of my patrons. 

Some of my customers have been 
dealing with me all of that eighteen 
years—most of those who have ever 
bought any thing from me are on my 
list of permanent customers. 

This, I believe, is because the man 
who sends me an order is never dis- 











appointed. ‘If Goods are Wanted 
Quick, Send to Pouder.’”’ That’s 
good advice. Remember it. 

Of course my location has helped 
me. I’m in the best shipping point 
in the country, and can save you not 
only time but MONEY on transpor- 
tation charges. 


I sell Root’s goods at 
Root’s prices. Can sup- 
ply you quickly with 
the new metal-spaced 
Hoffman Frames, Danzen- 
baker Hives, Dovetailed 
Hives, Section Honey- 
boxes, Weed-process 
Comb Foundation, Honey 
and Wax Extractors, 
Bee-smokers, Bee-veils, 
Pouder Honey-jars, or any thing else 
that a bee-keeper might require. 


Let me send you my new catalog— 
it tells you as much as I could on 
forty full pages like this—and it 
won’t cost you a cent, except for the 
postal you use in writing for it. 





Walter S. Pouder 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 








MAR. 1 
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|Bees « Queens 


COLDEN ITALIANS 








The yellow-all-over kind. 

Book your orders before the rush | | 
comes, and you will be sure to get your 
queens on time. 

| rear queens from select mothers only. 

I am situated on an island that is en- 
tirely Italianized, and pure mating is 
practical] insured. 

My stock originally came from the best 
known queen-breeders in the country. 

I will begin April 1st and fill orders 
in rotation. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


UIT CIN so isos. o «a5 isieie siniety ooo s $1.00 

Select Untested Queen.............. 1.25 

EEE MII sloop 40's 0.5,65:4'9 50 0 se maine 2.00 

Select Tested Queen...............+. 3.00 
NUCLEI 

One-frame Nucleus, without queen.. 2.00 

Two-frame Nucleus, without queen.. 3.00 


Three-frame Nucleus, without queen, 3 50 








H. M.PARKER, Jr. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


JAMES ISLAND Cs 





Dittmer’s..... 
Comb Foundation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer 
it to other makes ? Because the bees 
like it best, and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process. . . 
. . . . IS Dittmer’s 


It stands on its OWN NAME 
and its OWN FOUNDATION 
—to which alone it owes its 
reputation and merits. 

e are now ready to make 
prices for next season for 


Working Wax for Cash 


and for full line of supplies. 
WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
Free catalog and samples. 


PPAALPII™ 


Gus Dittmer, Augusta, Wis. 














™*RIETSCHE PRESS 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory 
results. Comb Fnendation made easily and 
quickly at less than half the cost of buying 
from the dealers. Price of press for L. frame 
sheets, $2.00; other sizes, 25c extra. Price 
of the press making the foundation direct] «4 
on the wired frames, $2.50, any size wante 


Adrian Getaz, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Westwood Red-clover Queens. 


No better hustlers flying; will get honey 
where other bees fail. Try them and be con- 
vinced. Nuclei a specialty. Also full colonies 
of ten frames each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Price list sent on application. 


HENRY SHAFFER, 2860 Harrison Ave., 
Station L, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


By uniting the swarms 

QUEENS! | a 1000 colonies the NUCLEI! 
coming season I will sell queens and nuclei after 
March 1 at following prices: Queens, 25c; $3.00 dozen. 
Nuclei with queen: 1-frame, $1. *5 2-fr. fr. $1.50; 3 3-fr., r BF. 0. 
R. M. Spencer, 








Moore’s Long Tongue and Golden 











Fine select untested queens, 81; 
6, 8; 12,89. Tested, $1.50; 6, 88. 
Breeders. 83.50. Safe arrival gar’d. 


W. H. RAILS, - ORANGE, CAL. 


per 


mt Discount 
During March 


In order to liven up business 
during the dull months we 
will give two per cent off all 
supplies, in the catalog, whole- 
sale or retail, during March 
for goods for this year. 


Jobbers for 
Central : Pennsylvania 


ROOT’S GOODS 


geet 8 the time to save money 
oods for next season. 


2 





Sem for catalog. Best ship- 
ping facilities in the State. 


Frank W. Prothero 
Dubois, : 








: : Pennsylvania 


| 
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IN THE HEART OF MICHIGAN 


Did you know that within one hundred miles of me are over three- 
fourths of the bee-keepers of Michigan? Are you one of them? If 
so you will find it to your harry to write for my new catalog. 
A full line of Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. Hilton’s double- 
walled hives are used more than any other in my State. It has stood 
the test of thirty years. : ‘ ; , I ship goods promptly. 

- Wholesale or retail. . Cash or exchange for beeswax at all times. 


George E. Hilton - - Fremont, Michigan 
































SPECIAL BARGAINS * “tieisictine "skoSs.neanazs”* 


Section-holders, Separators, etc. 





We are enlarging our FACTORY, and all of these goods have to be moved. If 
you want any thing in your apiary, E will do well by writing us at once, and we will 
make you DELIV SRED PRICES that will surprise you. Our stock is all new and 
up-to-date. We do not keep poor or second-grade goods. Our sizes are standard. 
Quality and finish can not be surpassed by any one. We make any thing used in the 
apiary, and can save you money and delay at any time of the season. Give us a trial 
and be convinced. e aim to please our customers, and guarantee all our goods to 
give entire satisfaction or refund the money. 


MINNESOTA BEE-KEEPERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 


NICOLETT ISLAND NO. 20. John Doll & Son, Proprietors. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
































What would be the Condition 


of bee-keeping now had not some ingenious bee-keeper in- 
vented and made the Bingham Bee-smoker and Honey- 
knife? Bingham fills orders for thousands of them every 
year from the foremost distributors of bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies who say that they like to sell Bingham tools because 
they always give satisfaction. If you-want the best and 
can’t get them near by, you can always get them direct 
from the original inventor and sole maker of them at reg- 
ular prices per mail or hundred. It might be a pleasure 
to have bought so valuable and indispensable a tool 
directly from the = inventor of them. 

espectfully yours, 


T. F. Bingham, Farwell, Mich. 



































BEE and POULTRY SUPPLIES | 


Every thing needed for the ‘‘ Busy Bee”’ and “Industrious Hen.”’ Prompt shipments of orders. 
LEWIS’ GOODS for Bees. LEE’S GOODS for Poultry. 


Catalog of either, with instructions to beginners, FREE. Discount before March1. Address at once 


Ghe C. M. SCOTT CO., 1006 E. Washington St, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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A Four- Per -Cent 
Investment 


ITH the money absolutely safe 

and always available is an ideal 
disposition of individual savings. 

This bank accepts deposits in any 

amount, and pays four per cent interest 








—compounded every six months. 

Our booklet describe our methods 
and management, and explains the ad- 
vantage of our simple banking-by-mail 
system. Write for the booklet to-day. 

Assets over One-half Million 


ae 


CYAN) I to-ia 





BANK COMPANY ca 
MEDINA, OHIO 


A. T, SPITZER, Pres. A. I. Root, Vice-pres. 
E. B. SPITZER, Cashier. 











Wouldn't You Like 


to have us show you the wonderful opportu- 
nities existing in the South, and how you 
could improve your present condition? 











Seaboard "> Magazine 


Devoted to the agricultural and indus- 
trial development of the South, will 
point out many of the advantages of a 
location in our mild climate where life 
would be a greater pleasure as well as 
profit by reason of being able to carry 
on work throughout the entire year. 
Why battle against the elements? If you 
want a stock or grain farm, a fruit farm, 
truck farm, where lands are fertile and 
productive, in fact, any thing, and want 
it in Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama, or Florida, the magazine will 
assist you. Sent FREE on request, to- 
gether with other handsomely illustrat- 
ed literature descriptive of the South— 
its wonderful resources and progress. 
Special low round-trip rates for home- 
seekers, prospectors, and investors. 














J. W. White, Gen’! Indust’! Agent 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Dept, ‘‘ F.’’ 








PORTER 


BEE-ES 


C 
_ = 





HIVE ESCAPE 

When taking off surplus this is the greatest 
saving device. It does away with the shaking 
of the heavy supers, the cruelty of excessive 
smoking which causes the bees to uncap their 
honey and start robbing. You can as well afford 
to be without a smoker as without the Porter 
Bee-escape. : 

PRICES—Each, 20c; dozen, $2.25; postpaid. 
With board, 35c; 10, $3.25; by express or freight. 

HOUSE ESCAPE 


To be used over the doors and windows in 
the extracting-house, or any place you wish to 
clear of bees. Some bee-keepers make a prac- 
tice of taking off the filled supers and stacking 
seven or eight in a pile. The Porter Honey- 
house mounted on a board makes the best kind 
of escape. 

PRICES—Each, 25c; dozen, $2.75; postpaid. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere! 
R. & E. C. Porter, Patentees 


SEND - ORDERS - TO - YOUR - DEALER 




















How to Keep Bees 


By Anna Botsford Comstock 
228 pages. 82 pages of illustrations. 


A charmingly written manual describing clear- 
ly and in detail the outfit, first steps, and meth- 
ods. The author’s well-known literary ability 
has combined with her enthusiasm for a subject 
to produce a very unusual volume. It is a hand- 
book for those who keep bees for happiness and 
honey, and incidentally for money. It serves as 
well as an introduction to the more extended 
manuals already in the field. “ Finally with all 
due deference to the authors of the excellent 
books on bee culture which we have already, my 
opinion is that this new book, ‘How to Keep 
Bees,’ is the best one for a beginner, or one who 
does not wish or expect to keep more than a 
dozen colonies, that has yet come before the 
world.’’—A. I. Root, in Gleanings, July 1, 1906. 


Chap. 1. “* Why Keep Bees,” urges honey, per- 
haps money, recreation, love of nature study, 
and the need of bees in “a perfect garden,’’ as 

reasons for keeping bees. The second 
chapter tells “how to begin” in a small way, 
and we may get all the necessary detailed in- 
formation for management from later chapters, 
arranged in order of demand for information. 


Price $1.00. Postage 10 cents extra. 


Money refunded to any dissatisfied 
purchaser. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 





_—-— 
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Northeastern and New England 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Order goods now. Don’t delay. Have 
them ready when you need them. We 
keep a full line in stock at Medina 
prices. Save both time and freight 
by ordering of us. Beeswax wanted. 
Bees and queens furnished in season. 






J. B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Maine 


MANAGER OF THE A. I. ROOT CO.’S N. BE. AGENCY 




















Central and Northern 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Distributor of Root’s Coods from 
the Best Shipping-point in this 
State. Wholesale and Retail. 


lam a firm believer in printers’ ink; but the small margin 
on bee-keepers’ supplies this year will not justify me in con- 
tinuing a half-page advertisement. 

If my catalog is not already in your hands, write for it to 
day if you wish to save money, as from now on I intend to 
give my patrons what it would take to run this advertisement. 

Make up your list of wants for the season; deduct three per 
cent until April 1; send me the balance and I’ll do the rest. 

Full stock to select from, and the best shipping facilities in 
the State renee gre you prompt and cheap service. 

Do not forget that I raise the choicest all-over golden and 
Banat Caucasian queens in full colonies, and double my honey 
crop instead of depleting it. I challenge the world to produce 
better queens than I am raising by this system. Orders 
enough booked now to run me to July 1. 


E. E. PRESSLER, Williamsport, Penn. 


ROOT’S New Goods. Free Catalog. 
BEE-SUPPLIES 


AT SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 
F. R. DANIELS, 


117 FLORENCE ST. 










‘PHONE. 








Fountain Pens 
Virtually Free 
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THE FFE SPECIAL 






















Boston Headquarters 


—— 


Bees-Queens-Supplies 


H. H. Jepson, - 182 Friend St. 
A NEW BEE SUPPLY HOUSE 


AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


I am prepared to furnish you the best of bee- 
supplies, manufactured by The A. I. Root Co. 
Let me send you my catalog of bée-keepers’ sup- 
plies. Also have for sale the very best strain 
Italian queens and nuclei or full colony. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. W.J. LITTLEFIELD. 























CALLING CARDS with your 
Photo oneach. Send any photo, 
to be returned with your order. 
A. B. CHRISTMAN, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


































A Grand 
Premium 


Offer 


Take Advantage -of 
It while It Lasts 


we 
E ARE in a position for 
the Next 90 Days to sup- 


ply our subscribers (old 
and new) with a celebrated 
make of Fountain Pen, guaran- 
teed by the makers 


Fourteen Carat 


Solid Gold 


Virtually Free. This elegant pen, 
which is beautifully chased, 
and warranted not to leak, 
scratch, or blot, will be sent to 
old and new subscribers upon 
receipt of a year’s subscription 
and fifty (50) cents additional. 
The pen compares favorably 
with any $2.00 pen on the mar- 
ket to-day, and every reader of 
this paper should secure one 
while the offer lasts. 


we 


A Fountain Pen is a 
Necessity of the 


20th Century 
we 
Steel. corrodes, ink-stands 


become dry, but not so with a 
Solid Gold Fountain Pen. It is 
always ready for use, and, more- 
over, pointed with iridium, it 
is well nigh indestructible. 


Remember that this is 
for Thirty Days Only. 
we 


Subscribe to-day and se- 
cure an article of merit 
and usefulness. 

; The cut shows 
the exact size of the pen. 
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Bigéle Farm Library! 


Practical, up-to-date, concise, comprehensive, Handsomely printed, beautifully illustrated, by Jacob Biggle 














No. 1—Biggle Horse Book. All about Horses—a common-sense Treatise, with more than 74 illustrations; 


a standard work. Price 50 cts. 


No. 2—Biggle Berry Book. All about growing small fruits—read and learn how. Beautiful colored plates. 


Price 50 cts. 


No. 3—Biggle Poultry Book. All about poultry; the best poultry book in existence; tells every thing. 


Profusely illustrated. Price 50 cts. 


No. 4—Biggle Cow Book. All about cows and the dairy business; new edition. Colored plates; sound 


common sense. Price 50 cts. 


No. 5—Biggle Swine Book. All about hogs—breeding, feeding, butchery, diseases, etc. Covers the whole 


ground. Price 50 cts. 


No. 6—Biggle Health Book. Gives remedies and up-to-date information. A household necessity. Ex- 


tremely practical. Price 50 cts. 


No. 7—Biggle Pet Book. For the boys and girls particularly. 


Price 50 cts. 


Pets of all kinds and how to care for them. 


No. 8—Biggle Sheep Book. Covers the whole ground. Every page full of good advice. Sheep men 


praise it. Price 50 cts. - 





Mink Trapping 


A Book of Instruction 
Giving many Methods of 
Trapping. A Valuable 
Book for Trappers. . . 


This book is edited by 
A. R. Harding, of the 
Hunter - Trader - Trapper. 
contains about fifty illus- 
trations and nearly 200 
pages. and is divided into 
twenty chapters as fol- 
lows: 





I. General Information. 
II. Mink and Their Habits. 
III. Size and Care of Skins. 
IV. Good and Lasting Baits. 
V. Bait and Scent. 
VI. Places to Set. 
Indian Methods. ; 
Mink Trapping on the Prairies. 
IX. Southern Methods. 
X. Northern Methods. 
XI. Unusual Ways. 
Illinois Trappér’s Methods. 
Experienced Trapper’s Ways. 
Many Good Methods. 
Salt Sets. 
Log and Other Sets. 
Points for the Young Trapper. 
Proper Size Traps. 
. Deadfalls. 
XX. Steel Traps. 


The methods as published are those of experienced 
trappers from all parts of the country. There is 
money made in catching mink if you know how. 
After reading this instructive book you will surely 
know. If you catch only one more prime mink it 
will pay for the book several times. 


Cloth Bound, 60c., postage Included. 


A book of Instruc- 
tions Telling how 
to Trap. Snare, 
Peison and Shoot. 
A Valuabie Book 
for Trappers. 


This book is edited 
by A. R. Harding, of 
the Hunter - Trader - 
Trapper ; contains 
about 50 illustrations, 
and nearly 200 pages, 











is divided into twenty- 


two chapters as fol- 
lows: 


I. General Information. 
II. Baits and Scents. 
III. Foxes and Odor. 
IV. Chaff Method, Scent. 
V. Traps and Hints. 
VI. All Round Land Set. 
Snow Set. 
Trapping Red Fox. 
IX. Red and Gray. 
X. Wire and Twine Snare. 
XI. Trap, Snare, Shooting, and Poison. 
My First Fox. 
Tennessee Trapper’s Method. 
Many Good Methods. 
Fred and the Old Trapper. 
Experienced Trapper Tricks. 
Reynard Outwitted. 
Fox Shooting. 
A Shrewd Fox. 
. Still Hunting the Fox. 

XXI. Fox Ranches. 
XXII. Steel Traps. 

If all the methods as givenin this book had been 
studied out by one man. and he began trapping when 
Columbus discovered America, more than four hun- 
dred years ago, he would not be half completed. 


Cloth Bound, 60c., postage included. 





Club Offers 


We will furnish GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE one year to new or old subscribers and any one of the Biggle 
books, Fox or Mink Trapping, any one of the 50-cent poultry books mentioned on page 350, for $1.30; with any 


two of the above-named books for $1.60. 


GLEANINGS one year and Successful Poultry Keeping, $1.60. 
GLEANINGS one year and Reliable Poultry Remedies, $1.15. 





Ghe A. 1. ROOT CO. 


Ww MEDINA, OHIO 
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The Production of Fancy Comb Honey. 


HONEY, A STAPLE OR LUXURY. There have always been different opinions on this 
subject, and the question is not likely to be settled at once. A good many believe, how- 
ever, that honey is a luxury, and that, as such, it should be put up in the most attractive 
form. A visitor at Medina recently told us that his entire crop (not a large one, to be 
sure, but several thousand pounds, we believe) was all easily sold at 18 cts. per pound in 
one of the large city markets. At the same time, there were hundreds of bee-keepers offer- 
ing their crops at from 11 to 14 cts. a pound. 

What price do you prefer—the fancy price or the rate the dealer pleases to offer? Has 
any one ever seen extra fancy honey of good quality begging for a buyer? It is the experi- 
ence of those bee-keepers whq have used the Danzenbaker hive that the results obtained 
from its use are the following: 














More Honey, Better Honey, and Better Prices. 











The following letter speaks for itself: 

WESTHOLME, B. C., Aug. 20, 1906. 

I purchased ten Danzenbaker hives from your agents, E. Grainger & Co., Toronto, this 
season, finding it to my advantage to send there. Your goods are so well known that it is 
unnecessary for me to remark, but I must compliment you on the material and workman- 
ship. Itisa rye to put together such hives. 

It is my first experience with the Danzenkaker hive, and I like it very well. Where 
much manipulation of frames has to be done, perhaps it is a disadvantage; still, where the 
frames can be moved in blocks it is not much loss. I had only five hives in use, and have 
about 240 pounds of fancy white sections, which is very good for this locality, and consider- 
ing I had to build the colonies up after driving them out of old boxes in May. 

Yours truly, FRANCIS H. JONEs. 
WESTHOLME, B. C., Jan. 28, 1907. 

1 have kept bees off and on for a number of years; but it was the nicest lot of honey I 
have ever seen, which was owing, in a measure, to the tall 4X5 sections and the hive ar- 
rangement. I took four first prizes at the principal shows in the Province, two being for 
section honey and one for the best apiarian display of an educational nature in which a 
Danzenbaker hive and super fitted up was the principal item. 

FRANCIS H. JONES. 

You will note from the above a very good yield of honey considering the circumstances 
under which it was stored and the extra grade which he secured, which confirms in his case 
two of the claims for this hive—namely, more honey and better honey. 

CEEVELAND, O., Jan. 26, 1907. 

Please send me by next electric-package car pounds of extra fancy comb honey. 
This must be in Danzenbaker sections, as I can not use any other kind. is must look 
nice, as I am building up a trade for a fine grade of honey. I should like the sections filled 
out to the edge with seldom or never an —? cell. In the fancy honey you sent me in 
414} sections, about half had some empty cells and hollow places around the edge. 

Yours very truly, THEODORE F. ENSIGN. 





The last letter above shows the feeling of dealers with reference to an extra fancy 
honey. It is all well enough to say that if honey is of good quality, and well capped over, 
nothing more is desired. There is, nevertheless, a difference of one to two cents per pound 
between an ordinary fancy and an extra fancy honey such as is usually secured with thie 
Danzenbaker hive. 

Remember the prizes offered for results obtained from the use of the Danzenbaker hive 
this season. For particulars see page 80, issue for Jan. 15. Send in your name, stating 
that you wish to try for the Danzenbaker prizes, mentioning in which classes you expect to 
compete. You can change at any time, up to the time the report is made, the classes in 
which you will compete. 


Ghe A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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SPEAKING of propolis, p. 262, is it not gen- 
erally the resinous substance from the buds 
of trees? Any thing approaching that na- 
ture would naturally be used. [I believe 
you are right.—Ep. ]’ 

IN CELLAR is where [ am keeping some 
section honey. I’ve always called a cellar 
the worst place to keep honey, but this 
keeps beautifully. What has dripped, in- 
stead of being candied is thick, tough, and 
stringy. The secret of it is that it stands 
close beside the furnace. 


‘THE EXPERT bee-keeper can doubtless 

et along without’’ bottom starters, p. 232. 
<ind o’ bars me out of the list of expert bee- 
keepers, doesn’t it? [We are sorry to put 
you out in the cold, so let us try again. How 
will this do? ‘* Some expert bee-keepers can 
— get along without bottom starters.”’ 
—Ep.] 

AN OBJECTION by some to divisible brood- 
chambers is that the space between sections 
interferes with the queen. I don’t believe 
that objection is valid, for every spring I 
have colonies in two stories of Langstroth 
frames, and the queen seems to have no 
trouble occupying both stories. Certainly 
they should have no trouble with shallow 
frames. 

THE ADVICE given in GLEANINGS, Feb. 15, 
as to making a business of bee-keeping, is 
wholesome and sound. Simmered down it’s 
a good deal like this: If money is your god, 
and you are living only to get all you can of 


it, let bees alone. If you thoroughly enjoy 
working with bees, and want to get all the 
enjoyment out of life you can, then wade 
right in. 

ARTHUR C. MILLER, in American Bee- 
keeper, says that a field-bee on returning 
with a load ‘‘does not give her load to one 
of the younger or nurse bees, but puts it di- 
rectly into the cell. From this it is taken by 
other bees and ripened and redeposited else- 
where, or reconsumed.’’ ‘‘ Whether the cell 
be empty or partly filled, the bee enters it 
feet up and back down.”’ 


SOME SUCCEED with a sheet of foundation 
filling the entire section, and some fail, p. 
265; I wonder if it isn’t this way: If the 
sheet is fastened at the sides as well as top 
and bottom, it works all right; if fastened 
only at top and bottom, it’s sure to buckle. 
[Yes, that is what we meant. The sheet of 
foundation that filled the entire section 
should be fastened to all four sides, and 
then the wax should be ‘‘thin’’ not ‘‘ extra 
thin.’’—ED. ] 

DuRING the calendar year 1906 the people 
of this country consumed 6,415,389,120 lbs. 
of sugar. In 1870 the per capita consump- 
tion was 35 lbs.; in 1880, 43; in 1890, 53; in 
1900, 65; in 1906, 75. [You are mistaken, 
doctor, this wasn’t all sugar. Some of it 
was lime, sulphuric acid, grape sugar (glu- 
cose), indigo from coal tar, salts of tin, etc. 
Both sugar and molasses received a ter- 
rific blow by. the passage of the pure-food 
law.—W. K. M.] 


A VIVID PICTURE of dishonest commission 
work is given on p. 235. Honest commission 
men wouldn’t do that sort of thing; but I 
have in mind one case in which a man whom 
I’ve always regarded as square did what was 
hardly the square thing. He quoted a cer- 
tain price in ‘‘Honey Markets,’’ but when 
honey was offered him he replied that he 
was stocked. In that case quoting a price 
was misleading. [We should be glad to get 
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definite cases like these; for if such are pub- 
lished, even without the names, those re- 
sponsible will be more careful in the future 
how they deal with the producer, whose in- 
terests we feel bound to protect.—ED. | 


QUITE RIGHT you are, I think, Mr. Editor, 
p. 156, in believing that the direction in 
which the hive faces has little to do with the 
amount of honey produced. Yet your argu- 
ment that the sun is brightest in the middle 
of the day, if it favors any thing, favors the 
northern entrance. For that northern en- 
trance gets the benefit of the sun at the two 
cool ends of the day, and in the middle of 
the day it’s hot enough anywhere. A little 
as the darkey said, ‘‘De moon am more use- 
ful dan de sun for it shines in de night when 
it’s dark, and de sun shines only when it’s 
daylight.”’ 

‘*HOw WOULD honey and butter frozen 
together answer during the winter as a food 
for the gods?’’ page 239. Why frozen,” 
friend Morrison? I never tried the freezing, 
but I’ve eaten a good deal of it thoroughly 
mixed (first warmed), and it’s fine. Try 
anywhere from one to eight ounces of honey 
to a pound of butter. Legere the honey 
and butter was suggested to enable us to sell 
the combination at the same price as butter 
—in the same package as the latter is usu- 
ally sold, and by the same men, thereby 
greatly widening the market for honey. Of 
course I would label it honey and butter— 
just what itis. I prefer as much honey as 
butter.—W. K. M.] 


BAKING or roasting in fireless stoves is a 
thing I had studied over, and supposed it 
was impracticable until given by H. H. Root, 
p. 156. No, Huber, I’m pretty sure no one 
else has given any thing of the kind before. 
It’s great. The one objection to a fireless 
stove was that it could be used only for boil- 
ing; and now you have done away with that. 
The best hound in the world is probably that 
baked in an out-oven. A fire is built 7m the 
oven, swept out, and the hot bricks do the 
rest. Why not have heated soap-stones or 
fire-bricks ? Have an asbestos lining so as 
not to burn your hay or excelsior; put in 
your hot stones, and your chicken in a self- 
aster, and go about your business. 


GERMAN PRICE LIsTs offer 5 and 10 pound 
packages for sending honey by mail. Ab- 
surd that I can send a 10-pound package all 
the way to Germany for less than I can send 
it to the next town, five miles away. When 
we get to electing our Senators by the direct 
vote of the people we may have things dif- 
ferent. [If President Roosevelt had not so 
positively given out that he would not again 
run for the presidency, we might hope that 
some of these needed reforms, through the 
action of his ‘‘ big stick,’’ would be brought 
about. Yes, the time is coming, and must 
come, when our Senators will be elected by 
the direct vote of the people. When that is 
done, and a good big brainy President with 
‘‘the big stick’’ is in the chair, the millen- 
nium (in a political way) will be at hand. 
God speed the day.—Ep. 
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FoR A HIVE-STAND I'd like to try a pair of 
triangular prisms of cement or stoneware, 
each prism perhaps three inches longer than 
twice the width of a hive. Lay the prisms 
on the ground parallel to each other. Level 
them, and set on them a pair of hives. Rest- 
ing on the sharp edges of the —. I 
should expect the bottom-boards to last about 
twice as long as when set on flat board 
stands. [Your scheme is not bad. Such ce- 
ment prisms could be constructed very cheap- 
ly. All one would have to do would be to 
make a wooden V-shaped trough of suitable 
size, pour in the mixture, and, when it sets, 
carefully dump it out. To facilitate the op- 
eration the ttough should be greased with 
crude oil; and after each ‘‘cast’’ it should 
be scraped and reoiled. During winter wea- 
ther, when the bee-keeper has nothing else 
to do he could make up quite a number of 
these forms.—ED. } 

MUCH INTERESTED in that 8X}-inch win- 
ter entrance, p. 246. Would you change it 
for a very strong or for a very weak colony’ 
How would a 4x}-inch entrance do? In the 
8X entrance do you prefer the }-inch down 
at the floor or at the top of the % space’ 
[The size, 8X2 inch, is for the average-sized 
colony. Any thing under the average has a 
proportionally smaller entrance, the reduc- 
tion being made in the length. Any thing 
over the average will have a larger en- 
trance. But in all cases we preserve the 
depth 3} so that we may more successfully 
resist the encroachments of meadow-moles 
and mice at outyards. Our experience has 
shown that half-inch entrances will let in 
some mice, and so will a §-deep one that the 
pests have gnawed. At some of our out- 
yards we have had some four or five colo- 
nies, the combs of which were literally rid- 
dled and the colonies destroyed.—ED. ] 

















WE are making a strong effort to mail 
GLEANINGS earlier than heretofore, and we 
also hope to wrap each copy so that it wiil 
reach each subscriber without damage. 





INDOOR WINTERING AT MEDINA. 


Tus is showing up somewhat better than 
it did earlier in the season. Remember that 
the colonies are on ventilating hive-stands a /i 
Hershiser. At first the conditions seemed to 
be unfavorable; but after providing a little 
more ventilation, and dividing the bees into 
two cellars, the conditions improved very 
materially. The bees are quiet, and there is 
no indication to show that there will be any 
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great loss, if any, in wintering. Bees are all 
shut within the bottom-board. 

Perhaps we should explain that, within 
two or three weeks, we have inspected Mr. 
Hershiser’s bee-cellar wherein he has his 
bees confined on this special bottom-board. 
As he reports, the conditions were decidedly 
favorable. There were no dead bees on the 
cellar-floor; and what there were, were on 
the individual floors of the hives. But the 
evidence shows that the temperature had 
not gone as high as had that in our cellar, 
where the bees had been getting uneasy 
early in the season — that is to say, he had 
been able to control temperature and at the 
same time provide ventilation. 


FOUL-BROOD LEGISLATION FOR INDIANA. 


THE following, received from Geo. W. 
Williams, President of the Indiana State 
Bee-keepers’ Association, issuing a call for 
help in this matter of foul-brood legislation, 
should receive the prompt and hearty codp- 
eration of all the bee-keepers of the Hoosier 
State: 


The bee-keepers of this State met at Indianapolis 
on the 6th, and organized a State Association with 
the undersigned as President; C. M. Scott, of Indiana- 
polis, Vice-president; Jay Smith, of Vincennes, Sec- 
retary, and Walter S. Pouder, of Indianapolis, Trea- 
surer. A foul-brood-inspection bill was discussed and 
endorsed. The executive committee ask the bee-keep- 
ers of Indiana to do two things, and do them prompt- 
ly. First, sit right down now and write to your Rep- 
resentative and Senator, asking them to support this 
bill. You can do this with very little trouble; and as 
the bill entails no expense whatever on the State, but 
asks for a tax of one cent per colony on the bees of 
the State to pay all expenses incurred, all that is 
necessary is to show the legislature that this is want- 
ed by a considerable body of the people, and they will 
= free to pass it. Do not neglect this. The time is 
short. 

The second thing the committee asks is for each 
bee-keeper in the State to send $1.00 to any one of the 
officers for enrollment in the association, which in- 
cludes membership in the National Association. We 
have plans on foot which make it highly desirable to 
have a large enrollment. 

I should like to have reports from each county in 
the State in regard to—l. Has foul brood made its 
appearance in your vicinity? and, 2, if so, how long 
has it been known to exist, and to what extent has it 
injured the business? You will please address an- 
swers to these last inquiries directly to me, but you 
can send the association fees to either of the officers, 
as most convenient to you. Donot delay, as the case 
demands immediate attention. 

Redkey, Ind. GEO. W. WILLIAMS, Pres. 


HOW THE NEW PURE-FOOD LAW HAS IN- 
CREASED THE DEMAND FOR 
HONEST GOODS. 


THE American Grocer, an acknowledged 
authority on food stuffs, has this to say: 


Reports from every direction are that there is a 
surprisingly better demand from consumers for high- 
grade goods. The people are discriminating against 
inferior food products or such as are of debatable or 
questionable character. They are acquiring the la- 
bel-reading habit and are more inquisitive than usual 
as to quality. It has always been the claim of the 
American Grocer that the sale of cheap and doubtful 
products tended to decrease and imperil the demand 
for the finest goods. Until lately it has been a hard 
task to find a retail store that carries absolutely pure 
Jams, jellies, preserves, or catsup. The food law has 
had a moral effect that is full of promise for the man- 
ufacturer and dealer in meritorious food products. 


As pure honey comes under the class of 
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‘‘high-grade goods’’ we may expect an in- 
creased demand for it, and therefore better 
prices. 

The New York Journal of Commerce, an- 
other authority, has this to say: 


Said a broker in lard goods: ‘‘It is impossible to 
tell how much the pure-food law has increased the 
consumption of pure lard, especially leaf lard, unless 
one knew how much the packers used to adulterate 
their so-called ‘pure leaf lard’ sold as such. ButI 
have known lard made without any part of lard in the 
composition, neither cotton oil, that was sold as pure 
lard under the old law. All this is now stopped, and 
the consumption of pure lard is much increased, or 
that of ‘pure lard’ and ‘pure leaf lard’ much de- 
creased.”’ 

And, again, it observes: 

The new pure-food law promises to work numerous 
revolutionary changes in the confectionery trade, not 
the least blessed of which will possibly be the elimi- 
nation of the tons and tons of cheap candies which 
have for years tickled the palate ana raised cain with 
the digestion of the nation. 

What is true of pure lard and pure candy 
must necessarily be true of pure honey. We 
are sorry some of our honey-men can’t see 
it the same way. 





A RIDER TO WEAKEN THE EFFECT OF THE 
NEW NATIONAL PURE-FOOD LAW. 


For some little time there has been organ- 
ized in Washington what is known as the 
‘People’s Lobby,’’ which has for its object 
the detection of ulterior motives on the part 
of public men. It has just called the atten- 
tion of all people to a determined flank at- 
tack on the national pure-food law that has 
just passed the House of Representatives 
after a memorable fight. Here it is: 

Representative Tawney, oi Minnesota, suc- 
ceeded in having a restriction attached to the 
appropriation made for the enforcement of 
the law as follows: ‘‘ Provided, that no part 
of this sum shall be used for the payment of 
compensation or expenses of any officer or 
other person employed by any State, county, 
or municipal government.’’ In other words, 
Uncle Sam must not codperate with or get 
assistance from any city, town, or State in 
enforcing pure-food laws. Our readers will 
see the point. Representative Tawney was 
ably assisted by three other Representatives 
—Fitzgerald, of New York; Sullivan, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Crumpacker, of Indiana. 
All friends of pure food are asked to note 
the conduct of these men who are supposed 
to represent the people. It is hoped the Sen- 
ate will cut this ‘‘ joker’’ out. rite at once 
to your two United States Senators, asking 
them to cut out the Tawney rider in the pure- 
food appropritation, for the thing has passed 
the House. 





THE ENEMIES OF THE NATIONAL PURE-FOOD 
LAW IN AND OUT OF CONGRESS. 


As was to be expected, the national pure- 
food law has aroused intolerant and unscru- 
ulous enemies whose business has been 
jeopardized by it The whisky, glucose, 
and oleo interests are seemingly the most 
powerful; but the people, the farmers par- 
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ticularly, are determined to act in their own 
behalf. National Representative Wadsworth, 
of New York, has been —e. retired to 
private life by the farmers of his district, 
and Washington will see him no more. 

Senator Dryden, of New Jersey, who ex- 
pected to occupy a seat in the Senate for the 
rest of his lifetime, has been relegated to the 
same fate by the farmers of his State, urged 
on by such journals as the Rural New -York- 
er and the Country Gentleman. ‘This shows 
that the farmers are doing their own think- 
ing now. Both were friends of oleo and the 
oe packers, and opposed to pure-food 
aws. 

The fate of these gentlemen seems to have 
been lost on Representatives Crumpacker, of 
Indiana, and Tawney, of Minnesota, who 
seem to be leading the fight against pure- 
food laws by cutting down or withholding 
the necessary money appropriations for en- 
forcing the law as it should be. There is 
nothing in the nature of politics involved 
here, but simply a question of insuring fair 
dealing between man and man. 

Our subscribers in Indiana and Minnesota 
should lose no time in letting their respect- 
ive representatives know their mistake, and 
that, if they persist in their policy of fight- 
ing pure food, they also will be retired by 
the storm of votes from farmers and bee- 
keepers whose interests have been affected. 


SIZE OF ZINC PERFORATIONS. 

In response to our request for reports on 
perforated zinc, as now made with holes 
ros inch wide, quite a number have written 
stating that it would be better to have the 
perforations larger. Some aver that they 
would prefer to have an occasional queen go 
through than to have the perforations so 
small that none can pass, making it more 
difficult all the time for all the bees during 
the height of the honey-fiow to get through 
the metal. In other words, they consider 
the slight disadvantage of having a few 
queens pass the metal is more than offset by 
the convenience of loaded bes; and one 
writer in particular feels satisfied that this 
larger perforation will enable more honey to 
go into the supers. 

This same question was brought up at the 
Brantford convention, and, quite to the sur- 
prise of the editor, who was present, a ma- 
jority of the bee-keepers expressed them- 
selves as decidedly in favor of having the 
zine its present size. Among them was that 
extensive extracted-honey producer, Mr. R. 
F. Holtermann, who uses a cross of Italian 
and Carniolan blood. It has been said that 
Carniolans are slightly larger than Italians; 
and even if this true, Mr. Holtermann 
would object seriously to increasing the size 
of the perforation. He is a large producer, 
and expressed himself as believing that the 
increase in size would be a positive disad- 
vantage to him, without any compensating 

ain. 

The makers of the standard zinc in this 
country would like to get the truth, cut 
where it may; and whatever the majority of 
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bee-keepers call for, that they are prepared 
to give them off from their machine, not- 
withstanding a new set of dies might cost 
some $600 or $700. The perforated metal as 
now sent out has been used for the last five 
or six years, and during all that time there 
mene been no complaint as to the size of the 
ole. 

Perhaps it might be advisable to make 
two brands of metal, having two sizes of 
holes. But that would make complications; 
and what is best for one bee-keeper ought to 
be better for all of us. 

If top entrances are used the field bees 
learn not to pass through the zinc, says Mr. 
Morrison. Some say this is a grand pre- 
ventive of swarming, and it ought to be, as 
the brood-chamber is deprived of a great 
number of bees that otherwise would crowd 
it to the point of swarming. 


GIVE US A SQUARE DEAL; HOW OTHER IN- 
DUSTRIES HAVE SUFFERED FROM THE 
SLANDER OF YELLOW NEWSPAPERS. 


AT the present time the New York news- 
papers are creating a furore over the condi- 
tion of their milk supply, which has hitherto 
been considered a model. The result is, 
each paper is vying with its competitors in 
condemning the poor dairymen, who proba- 
bly know a great deal more about milk and 
its care than city editors and reporters. For 
example, one paper roundly asserted that, of 
the cows supplying the metropolis with milk, 
at least 300,000 were affected with tuberculo- 
sis. Asa matter of fact, this number is not 
needed to furnish that great city with all its 
milk, so that more than 100 per cent of New 
York’s cows must be diseased. 

This is only a sample of the statements 
made. This the National Stockman 
and Farmer to remark, ‘‘The worst feature 
of this or any other milk or food agitation is 
the complete disregard of the rights of the 
producer. His product is slandered regard- 
less of its quality, and his market is injured 
through the fears aroused by exaggeration 
and falsehood. It is about time the daily 
press remember that the producing class has 
rights as well as the consuming class.”’ 

The honey-producers have much sympathy 
for the dairymen, as they too have been 
systematically slandered as the sensation- 
loving newspapers. It may yet be necessa- 
ry to enact laws for the protection of honest 
goods from slanderously inclined newspa- 
pers. 





IS THE PRESENT SCHEME OF HONEY QUOTA- 
TIONS ONE THAT WORKS TO THE BEST 
INTERESTS OF THE HONEY-PRO- 
DUCER? 

For some time the conviction has been 
forcing itself on us that our present system 
of placing market quotations before our read- 
ers is not calculated to give bee-keepers the 
best figures for their product. ‘The tendency 
is to keep prices down rather than to pus 
them up. With no desire in the least to dis- 
credit any commission man or honey-mer- 
chant, there is no denying the fact that it is 
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always to the interest of such persons to buy 
at as low a price as possible, and, consequent- 
ly, such persons quote the lowest prices that 
will bring the honey to their market. Then 
to be fair with these people we must admit 
that they can hardly afford to be in a posi- 
tion to ‘‘bull”’ the market; but they must, 
on the other hand, ‘‘bear’’ it. Why should 
Mr. Commissionman have such a great love 
for the bee-keeper that he should talk about 
the fact that prices ought to go higher against 
his own interests? and why should he ever 
intimate that there is any danger of their go- 
ing higher? If he is seeking prospective lots 
of honey he will not be fool enough to ‘‘ bull”’ 
the market to a point where he will get a lot 
of goods on hand, and then have to sell 
below the market. He would be dubbed a 
first-class fool and go into bankruptcy soon. 
If he buys outright he will be the loser. If 
he buys on commission, no amount of ‘‘ex- 
planation ’”’ as to his ‘‘ good intentions’’ will 
satisfy the bee-keeper, who, having been 
baited by his higher quotations, shipped to 
that market only to find his net returns away 
below what he had reason to expect. 

We have said that the present scheme of 
furnishing quotations has a tendency to 
‘‘bear’’ the market rather than to ‘‘ bull’’ it. 
When consignments come in liberally, the 
market begins to drop. If it drops in one 
market, other markets fall to a greater or 
less extent in sympathy. 

Now having shown the difficulty, what is 
the remedy’? If any réader or association of 
bee-keepers can throw any light on this in- 
tricate proposition, we shall be glad to hear 
from them. 

But as illustrative of the very condition we 
have been describing, note that some commis- 
sion men do not believe that the pure-food 
law is going to advance prices. If they did 
believe it, the honey market would become 
firmer, and then, perhaps, weaker after they 
bought. We must be fair to these men. 
They will, and you would too, endeavor to 
protect yourself. 


BEESWAX IN THE ARTS, AGAIN. 

Under the action of the pure-food law, 
beeswax will have a much larger use than 
ever before. Indeed, there is already a no- 
table increase in the price. Druggists (and 
there are thousands and thousands of them 
in the country who formerly used parafline, 
ceresin, and the like) will now be compelled 
under the new law to use nothing but pure 
beeswax, and the amount will run up into 
the hundreds of thousands of pounds. But 
what do druggists do with wax? They use 
it for making plasters, certain kinds of oint- 
ments, and for certain medicines known to 
the pharmacopeeia. 

There has always been a large use for par- 
affine and ceresin for making candy; but 
now these can be used no more, while bees- 
wax will be permitted as before. These two 
industries alone will increase the demand for 
the product of the hive to a great extent; and 
while we do not expect an immediate ad- 
vance in the price of wax over and above 
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what has already taken place, the time is no 
far distant when bee-keepers with dark hon- 
eys will do well to consider the possibility of 
making wax-production a business. 

Under the action of the new pure-food law, 
the bleached table sugars will gradually go 
out of market, and a cheaper onl better su 
stitute in the form of unbleached cane sugars, 
costing all the way from 1 cent to 14 cents 
less, will take their place. These sugars are 
richer in sweetness; and, taking into consid- 
eration their reduced price, it would not be 
at all strange if the cost of feeding bees for 
the production of wax, or for any other le- 
gitimate purpose, will be from 30 to 50 per 
cent less; for it must be understood that these 
unrefined cane sugars will go further than 
the so-called refined sugars bleached with 
chemicals that extract some of the flavor as 
well as some of the sweetness out of the ar- 
ticle, substituting therefor a deleterious resi- 
due that can’t be eliminated. 

The new pure-food law will have no effect 
one way or the other on the use of paraffine, 
ceresin, and the like in any compound or 
mixtures that do not belong either to the 
food or drug classes. Electrotypers can use 
a substitute for taking impressions, although 
the great majority, we understand, prefer to 
use pure beeswax. even ata higher price. 
Natural-wood finishers can still use paraffine 
and ceresin; but a good many will tell you 
that there is nothing that will compare for 
that purpose with pure beeswax. As we for- 
merly pointed out in these columns, the first 
mentioned will give a greasy smeary finish, 
while our product will give a highly polished 
surface—one that will stand wear as nothing 
else will; and such a finish is cheaper than 
hard oil—not cheaper by the gallon, but 
cheaper to apply. 

The Roman Catholic Church uses large 
quantities of beeswax in the form of candles. 
That organization will not tolerate parafiine, 
ceresin, nor any of the mineral waxes, all of 
which give off a nagty greasy odor in candles 
while burning, while one made of beeswax 
leaves a delightfully permeating perfume. 
Then, too, the burning of mineral wax leaves 
a deposit that injures the pictures, while 
beeswax mellows and preserves them. 

There are certain grades of blacking, har- 
ness oils, and lubricants that require pure 
beeswax in their manufacture. A blacking 
using beeswax will stand more dampness 
than that made of any other substance 

The electrics! supply business is a consum- 
er of our product. The windings of the wire 
are soaked in paraffine or beeswax — prefer- 
ably the latter, because it seems to less 
affected by extremes of heat and by mois- 
ture. Pattern-makers are also users of our 
article. The profession of dentistry takes a 
large quantity of pure wax every year, ref- 
erence to which has already been made 
elsewhere. 

In all the arts, paraffine, ceresin, and cer- 
tain other lelneeek Gana can be used; but, 
if we are correctly informed, none of them 
have all the desirable qualities of the product 
from the hive. 




















BREATHING-SYSTEMS IN INSECTS. 


We have it from good authority that ‘‘man 
can not live by bread alone.’’ This is just 
as true of insects. Indeed, oxygen may be 
be said to be the most important food of all 
animals. Even the muscles that we described 
in our last paper, which, as we saw, are so 
active and efficient in insects, can not work 
without food, and no food is so immediately 
important as oxygen. I mentioned in the 
last article that the muscles of insects are 
quicker to act, and stronger in proportion to 
size, than those of any other animal, even 
than those of man himself. We should ex- 
pect, then, if oxygen is so important to feed 
active organs, that the insect anatomy would 
have this fact in view, and we should expect 
the respiratory system to be in a very high 
state of development. 


AIR-TUBES INSTEAD OF LUNGS. 


In insects we do not find lungs, though in 
one of the groups of this great branch of an- 
imals, the spider class, we do find lung-like 
sacs for —— of respiration. But in in- 
sects, and so in our bees, we find lungs re- 
placed by a very intricate and extended sys- 
tem of air-tubes. In studying the anatomy 
of insects, nothing is more interesting than 
ae this branching system of respiratory 
tubes. 

There are two main tubes, one situated on 
each side of the body, running lengthwise 
from the head to the tip of the abdomen. 
Short tubes at right angles to these main 
tubes connect these with the outside of the 
body, and at the outer end of these short 
tubes are the several breathing-mouths, or 
spiracles, which are often seen with the na- 
ked eye. Any one who has closely noticed 
the large green tomato caterpillar — larva of 
the tomato sphinx — has noticed the large 
spiracles on the side of the abdomen. These 
are different in color from the body wall, and 
so are quite conspicuous. 
that they are openings to tubes. 

VALVES OF THE SPIRACLES. 


These spiracles are doubly guarded by 
valves which prevent dust, etc., from enter- 
ing the sensitive air-tubes. First there is a 
hair valve, which acts as does the hair in our 
own noses, to strain the air, if we may so 
sae’ Then there are muscular valves, by 
the aid of which the insects can close these 
tubes at will. In this respect the insects may 
be said to be ahead of us, though we can 
make our thumb and finger act as effectively 
in guarding our own respiratory apparatus. 

he great lateral tubes already referred to, 
as they pass lengthwise of the y, branch 
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and rebranch, and thus reach intimately ey- 
ery part of the body. These vessels at their 
termination are very small, and under the 
microscope are exceedingly beautiful and in- 
teresting. 

STRUCTURE OF THE AIR-TUBES. 

What adds to the beauty of these air-tubes 
is their peculiar structure. If we should take 
a round stick and wind it closely with a fine 
wire, and then remove the stick without dis- 
tarbing the wire, the wire would not be un- 
like these air-tubes. This winding thread 
can easily be seen when looking at the air- 
tubes with a microscope; and if the tubes are 
broken, as they always are more or less, we 
always notice the waving thread reaching 
out from the broken tube. Of course, there 
is an epithelial lining to this spiral thread. 
This epithelial lining is made up of cells, 
and it is the function of these > 4 to take 
the oxygen from the air in the tubes to the 
blood of the body of the insect, and at the 
same time to remove the carbon-dioxide from 
the blood to the air-tubes when it is passed 
off. This arrangement of cells and their ac- 
tion does not differ from that which takes 
place in our own lungs. It is simply osmo- 
sis, which term refers to the passing of liq- 
uids or gases through an organic membrane 
when such membrane separates those of a 
different character. In our own lungs the 
osmosis is very rapid, and the extent of the 
membrane is something tremendous. In the 
great spread of membrane in our lungs Na- 
ture has shown her disposition to do the best 
to keep us alive and well. If we would al- 
ways be as careful to provide good ventila- 
tion by open doors and windows in our 
sleeping-rooms, or, better still, by sleeping 
out of doors, as we do, many of us, practi- 
cally, here in California, there would be 
much less of ill health and trouble in this 
world than we find to-day. The insects 
have even a more remarkable spread of 
membrane, and nearly always sleep out of 
doors, and we can not wonder at their 
—, activity and apparent vigor. The 
work done by our bees is really stupendous, 
and puts in the shade the labor of the most 
strenuous of our kind, and so we may well 
rejoice at the admirable breathing apparatus 
of our pets of the hive. We have all noticed 
how admirably the bees ventilate their hives. 
We have our patent ventilators. The bees 
need no 1 for their method of ventila- 
tion, as they fan at the hive entrance, leaves 
little to be desired. We also have noticed 
how quickly the bees die if the free air is 
shut away from them. 

One ge point is worth mentioning 
here. The bees ventilate so effectively, as 
they fan at the hive entrance, that it is found 
entirely unnecessary to arrange for any 
further ventilation. It is, without doubt, 
best to have only the one opening to the hive. 


In the bee-tree or rock cavity the bees have 
but this one opening, and yet from their 
great activity they must have great drafts of 
pure air, and so they have developed their 
ventilatin 
Without 


habit, which is very perfect. 
oubt we serve them best when we 
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leave the matter of ventilation entirely with 
the bees, only arranging to give them an 
ample opening. 

















GETTING READY FOR THE SURPLUS. 


‘‘Say, Mr. Doolittle, I came over to have 
a little talk with you about getting ready for 
the — honey during the season of 1907, 
if we should have such surplus. Will you 
te!l me something about this ?”’ 

‘Well, Mr. Jones, the first thing to do is 
to fix all of your surplus arrangements, and 
have them all in apple-pie order when the 
harvest arrives; and in order that they may 
be thus, the best time so to fix them is right 
now before the rush of work comes on in the 
spring.”’ 

‘‘T presume you are right in this matter; 
and asI have some time at my command I 
came over to ask you how best to do this. 
Will you tell me?”’ 

‘The first thing to do is to get around all 
your supers which you used last year and 
clean them of propolis or any bits of wax 
that may be of them, and repair any which 
may be out of repair from the work of last 
season.” 

‘Yes; and what is the best way to clean 
these supers. where they are belly covered 
with spe eg ad 

‘‘My way is to take an old dull chisel and 
grind the edge and sides so that all have a 
square corner which is as sharp as a square 
corner can be made. Then do the work at 
a time when the mercury stands at from ten 
to twenty degrees above zero, wearing over- 
coat and mittens to keep warm if necessary.”’ 

‘“Why do you want it so cold?”’ 

‘‘ Because the propolis is very brittle then, 
and will break and fly off before the chisel, 
as it will not do with a temperature which 
would be =— for you to do this work 
as to warmth.”’ 

I see now. But how do you use the 
chisel ?’’ 

“On all flat surfaces where the sides of 
the chisel can be used, I lay the sides down 
flat on the material to be scraped, when with 
a drawing sliding motion, from side to side, 
I pass the chisel quickly over the smeared 
parts, and the corners of the chisel cause the 
propolis or wax to fly off in great shape, so 
that it takes less time to clean a super than 
it does to tell how it is done. Then if there 
are any corners where the flat sides of the 
chisel can not well be used, these are cleaned 
with the end of the chisel and the corners at 
the point of the same. In this way, and ina 
cool day, the supers can be all cleaned in a 
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few hours. In cleaning, all that need repair 
are piled by themselves, and those which are 
in good order piled in another pile. And 
later on those needing repairs can be taken 
to a warm room for this work.”’ 

‘‘That is all plain. After all are cleaned 
and repaired, what then ?”’ 

‘The next thing is to make as many new 
supers as you expect to need, in addition to 
the old ones, when you are to go to work 
making your sections, the material for which 
you should order and have on hand so you 
can make the sections during the winter 
months. Having the sections made, the next 
work will be putting thin comb foundation 
in them.”’ 

‘* How much foundation shall I put in each 

one?”’ 
‘‘That depends somewhat on your means 
for en this. My idea is that it pays 
well to fill every section nearly full, using 
the extra thin for this purpose.”’ 

‘*What do you mean by filling nearly full?” 

‘*Of course, you know that the foundation 
is fastened at the top of the section to the 
wood. There it touches the wood, of course; 
but after trying many ways I prefer that 
there be a space of 4 inch between the foun- 
dation and either side of the section, and 
from @ inch to 4 inch at the bottom.”’ 

‘ . Why do you not fill the section entirely 
u ? ” 

‘‘Whenever I have done this the founda- 
tion would buckle and twist in all conceiv- 
able shapes while it was being worked by the 
bees, so that, when finished, we have the 
most grotesque-appearing honey ever looked 
at ”” 


‘But what would you do if you concluded 
not to fill the sections, as you have told me 
about ?”’ 

‘‘Then I would use starters of foundation 
unless I had plenty of nice white comb to cut 
up for starters.’’ 

“I do not have the comb. How much 
foundation would you use for each start- 
st 

‘‘For starters I cut the foundation into 
strips two inches wide; then I cut off a piece 
at one end, following the row of cells, this 
making this piece come to a point at one end 
and ps aw an inch across the base at the 
other end. Now turn the knife so it will 
follow another row of cells angling across 
your strip, which will give you a triangular 

iece of about the right size to help the bees 
st for starting. Turn your knife so it will 
cut at the same angle as the first cut for the 
next, when you will have another triangle 
as before. In this way keep turning till the 
whole length of the strip is cut up.’ 

‘*But doesn’t this take lots of time in cut- 
ting ?”’ 

“It would if you were to cut only one 
sheet at a time; but when you have decided 
on the size you want, then you will = ten, 
fifteen, or twenty sheets in a pile and cut all 
at once, so very little time is consumed in 
this part of the matter.”’ 

‘‘Thank you. But how are these starters 
put on the sections ?”’ 
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‘* By the use of one of the foundation fas- 
teners, of which there are quite a number.”’ 

**Could I not put them on without a ma- 
chine ?”’ 

“Yes, it can be done that way; and had 
ou only one or two colonies I would do this. 
ut with your 25 or 30 colonies you do not 

want to do the work that way. Much better 
cut your foundation sheet by sheet at a time, 
than fool away your time putting foundation 
in sections without a foundation-fastener.”’ 

“Very well. Having my sections all made 
and with foundation in them, what next-?”’ 

‘‘Put them in your section-holders, of 
course, and then put the holders in the su- 

pers, when the supers are to be piled away 
all ready to set on the hives at a moment’s 
notice when the honey harvest arrives next 
June.”’ 

“Is that all ?”’ 

‘*No, not if you wish the best success with 
your bees.”’ 

‘*What else is there to be done with these 
supers ?”’ 

‘How many colonies have you ?”’ 

“*T have 27.” 

‘‘Then you want to fix 27 supers with bait 
sections in them.”’ 

‘* What are bait sections ?”’ 

‘*These are the sections which were onl 
partly filled last season, or sections whic 
were not filled and capped over to a sufficient 
extent so they were salable last fall. You 
had quite a few such, did you not ?”’ 

‘*Yes. But why do you call them baits ?”’ 

‘‘Well, they are not bait sections, only as 
we use them as such. Did you ever hear of 
bait, and baiting a hook when going fishing?”’ 

‘Certainly. What boy of 17 years 
not ?”’ 

‘Well, as you use worms and what not as 
bait to entice the fish to come so you can 
catch them, so you use these partly filled 
sections left over from the fall before, in 
each super first put on the colonies at the 
beginning of the harvest, to entice the bees 
to enter the super quickly, and much sooner 
than they would where only the foundation 
starters are used entirely in any super. These 
sections cause the bees to enter the supers 
and cluster on the combs they contain, on 
the same principle that bees will accept and 
work on old comb long before they will build 
comb at the beginning of any honey-flow ?”’ 

‘Oh! I see now. ow many of these part- 
ly filled sections do you use in a super ?”’ 

‘Just in accord with how many partly 
filled boxes I have. I count up the number 
I have, then divide them by the number of 
colonies I expect to have to work for section 
honey the next season, when I use as many 
as this gives me to each colony. If you can 
have from four to twelve for each colony you 
will be all right.”’ 

‘‘But where in the super do you put these 
bait sections ?”’ 

“If I have only four I put them in the 
center of the super, as there is where the 
bee8 will ‘draw’ in the quickest. If eight, 
then I put four in each of two section-hold- 

then put these section-holders in the 


as 


ers, an 
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super, so that two or three section-holders of 
sections with starters come in between them. 
In this way I get the bees at work, not only 
in the baits, but in the sections between the 
baits, and all goes on swimmingly from the 
start.’’ 

‘**T think I understand now, and I will go 
home and commence operations at once. 
Thank you.”’ 

















QUESTIONS AND REMARKS BY VISITORS. 


One day a man saw me carrying a Daisy 
foundation-fastener and asked: ‘‘What are 
you going to do with that‘ thing—make your- 
self some sauer-kraut?’’ 

o 


‘‘T know why his bees make so much hon- 
ey. He has a large geranium-bed that his 
bees live on.’’ (Will some one please quote 
me prices on —— honey? I wish to 
sell only in car lots.) 

oe 

‘‘Say! my bees have got worms. Nearly 
every cell has a little white worm curled up 
in the bottom. Those that have not got 
worms in them have little worm eggs. What 
ean I do about it?”’ 

Almost any physician can prescribe for 
worms. But you need the dope—not the bees. 


o 

A lady once asked me to explain the rela- 
tive merits of the cold-blast and hot-blast 
smokers. She bought the latter. While us- 
ing it one day she burned a large blister on 
her arm. Then she asked me this conun- 
drum: 

‘‘In principle of operation, what is the 
difference between the two smokers?”’ 

I gave it up. 

«Well, one is a cold blasted smoker, while 
the other is a blasted hot smoker.”’ 

oO 

‘‘Do bees die when they sting you?”’ 

‘Yes, sir, they always die instantly. Death 
is caused from a knock-out spat that they 
get from my right hand.”’ 

‘‘But if left to themselves do they die?” 

“Tf, after committing this overt act, they 
merely uncouple from their sting, I have 
never known one to die from that cause. 
But here is a little conclusion that I should 
like to jump at: When a bee tears out its 
sting and leaves a thread attached to it, and 
then walks off, thereby unraveling most of 
his internal fabric, I believe we should be ex- 
cused if we conclude with no further evidence 
that this is not conducive to the longlivity 
and general prosperity of the bee. 
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One day three boys came into my apiary. 
After making a visit of sufficient duration I 
asked them to go away lest they get stung. 

Smart boy: ‘‘Oh! your bees don’t sting.”’ 

Brave boy: “I hain’t afraid.”’ 

Good boy: ‘‘I don’t have to.”’ 

In order to settle all doubts in less time 
than it takes to tell it, I walked around with 
the boys following, till I brought them in 
front of a hive I knew I could depend upon 
in time of need. Stepping behind it I raised 
the hive about an inch and let it down with 
a bump. The bees responded nicely. One 
boy acted as if he were mad at himself and 
was boxing both ears at once. Another 
spanked himself as though he were trying to 
hurry himself up. The third had a hole in 
his stocking, and he was paying strict atten- 
tion to that, using both hands. I said: 

‘Boys, don’t be rushed off.”’ 

But they said they must go—they had 
stayed too long already. 


oe 
A BUTCHER-KNIFE HIVE-TOOL. 


I have seen in GLEANINGS a description of 
a great many hive-tools, but nothing in my 
estimation that is suitable for the Danzenba- 
ker hive. I have tried several of them, but 
they seem to be wanting in some particular 
or other. I am sending youa cut of the tool 
that I use, and it is all that can be desired. 
It is simply a butcher-knife of the best qual- 
ity, with a notch cut in the back of it so it 
can be used asa hook to pull the spring out 
of the hive. Itisso thin that it can be forced 
between a super aud the hive, and it is strong 











enough so that, by giving it a twist, you can 
ty it loose, no matter how tight it is stuck. 

y taking hold of the handle and using the 
left hand on the back of the knife near the 
point you can easily force it between the 
frames and pry them apart. Itis also an ex- 
cellent thing for scraping propolis from the 
frames. Then another excellent feature 
about it, itis long enough so that it will 
reach to the bottom of the frames. Then 
with a twist you can force the frames to- 
gether at the bottom, ready to insert the 
spring. I called it my butcher-knife hive- 
tool, but that was too long, so I just called 
it the ‘‘ butch.”’ 








CAGES OVER ENTRANCES OF HIVES OUT- 
DOORS. 


As to shutting bees in the hive in winter, 
page 1559, I have had cages on hives out of 
doors since early in November; and from ob- 
servations so far I believe tham to be a good 
thing. I hope others will try such a scheme 
and report result. GERARD KIMBRELL. 


[We are not so sure that these wire-cloth 
cages are going to be a success. See what 
we have to say on page 83.—ED. | 
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LOAF SUGAR FOR WINTER FEEDING. 





Queen cage Candy Not Suitable; Perforat- 
ed Zinc Honey-boards—Are They 
Indispensable ? 





BY E. W. ALEXANDER. 





It was with more than ordinary interest 
that I read the article of Dr. Lyon on winter 
feeding, in the Jan. 15th issue of GLEANINGS, 
with your remarks on the same subject. 
They recall to memory some sad experiences 
I had in that line many years ago. It was 
at the time I bought my first extractor, which 
I got from father Quinby, one of the first lot 
that was made in this country. With itI 
soon found that it was so easy to take honey 
from my bees that for two or three years I 
had many light colonies in the fall. I then 
expected they would fill up their combs with 
a sufficient amount to winter on, which but 
few did; and when I found 200 or 300 light 
colonies late in the season, with not more 
than enough honey for 30 or 40, then I re- 
sorted to all kinds of feeding imaginable. 
At one time I made a large amount of candy, 
as Dr. Lyon did, from honey and sugar, and 
I had the same results. It melted and daub- 
ed up nearly 100 colonies so every one died. 

Oh, dear! it makes me now feel bad to 
think of it; but I kept on trying one way and 
another until at last I struck what [ still 
think is the easiest, quickest, and best wa 
to feed light colonies, either late in the fall 
or mid-winter, of any way I have ever tried 
or heard of. It is this: ‘ 

Make some rims two inches deep, and the 
size of your hive on top; then take off what- 
ever covering you have over the tops of the 
frames of combs, and put on one of these 
rims. Then fill this rim with cut-loaf sugar 
—the kind that is in cubes about one inch 
square. Moisten this sugar by sprinkling a 
very little warm water on it, then cover the 
sugar with cloth mats so as to retain all the 
heat from the bees below, that you can, and 
the bees will soon come up into this rim of 
sugar, every one that can, and cluster in it 
and eat it as they require until spring. I 
have fed a great many colonies in this way, 
and never lost one. They usually come 
through the winter in fine condition, even 
though they had only two or three pounds of 
honey in their hives in the fall. 

One winter I fed two barrels of sugar in 
this way, with good results. 

This is one of the subjects I intended to 
call the attention of my brother bee-keepers 
to early last fall; but it slipped my mind un- 
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til I read the article by Dr. Lyon in the Jan. 
15th issue. 

Those of you who have light colonies to 
feed in cold weather, please try this method 
of feeding; and if you are as successful as we 
have always been you will never again try to 
make any candy for winter feeding. 

We used to feed some sugar in this way 
after they were taken from the cellar in the 
spring, but we now prefer feeding a thin liq- 
uid syrup in our feeders for stimulating 
brood-rearing. 

The colonies we have fed with loaf sugar 
as above described have always been in the 
cellar. It might not work quite as well out- 
doors in very cold weather. Still, if they 
were well covered up I think it would bea 
safe way to feed. 

Feeding in any way in cold weather is 
rather poor bee-keeping; but it can be done 
as above stated, with but little trouble and 
seldom any loss. 

With due respect to friend Greiner I must 
beg to differ with him as to the value of 
queen-excluders in producing extracted hon- 
ey. Years ago, previous to their invention, 
we had much trouble with brood in the ex- 
tracting-supers, and the large amount of un- 
capped brood that was usually destroyed 
when extracting was a serious obstacle in 
the way of securing strong full colonies, 
which are always necessary in order to ac- 
quire a large surplus. We also lost many 
valuable queens, as they were frequently 
shaken or brushed so far from their hives 
that many failed to return. But with good 
excluders the brood is all kept out of the ex- 
tracting-combs and allowed to mature. 
Therefore we have much stronger colonies 
to extract from, and, consequently, far more 
surplus. 

hen our queens are safe from harm, which 
is no small matter when you expect every 
colony to produce its part of a large surplus. 


IS THE SIZE OF THE PERFORATIONS COR- 
RECT? 

We use the wood slatted excluders with 
metal strips, such as are now manufactured. 
We have about 300 excluders with Dr. Tin- 
ker’s metal, also some 700 of the Root perfor- 
ation of recent make, which contain holes 
through the metal as near the proper size, I 
think, as is possible to make them. I am 
sure I should not want them a hair’s breadth 
larger or smaller; and, although we have 
never noticed any trouble with the worker 
bees passing through, it is very seldom the 
queen goes through. 

As to the different races of bees varying 
in size, as Editor Root speaks of, I will say 
our bees are Italians, and have been bred 
from the best honey-gathering strains we 
could procure for more than 20 years. I am 
sure we would not care to produce extracted 
honey again without excluders, even if they 
cost five times as much as they do, for we 
think we get enough more surplus by using 
them than we could without—more than to 
pay their cost every every season. As we 
manage our bees they are worth a great deal 
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to us; but I can see that, as some manage 
theirs, excluders would be almost a nuisance. 
The real value of all these things is in the 
“~— they are used. 

elanson, N. Y. 


[This loaf-sugar method for winter feeding 
is a very easy one to put into application. 
With many of our subscribers it would not 
be necessary to make this two-inch rim, but 
use instead the ordinary comb-honey super. 
If the space above were filled up with a chaff 


cushion, one would have an ideal arrange- 


ment. 

When the writer was in Canada he called 
on Mr. F. J. Miller, of London, Ont. He had 
tried the queen-cage candy made by mixing 
powdered sugar and honey into a stiff dough, 
and had the unpleasant experience of killing 
a lot of colonies, for the candy absorbed the 
moisture from the cluster, and softened and 
ran down on to the frames, daubing the bees 
and finally killing the colony. 

The only way that this kind of candy can 
be given at all would be in shallow tin pans, 
where, if it softened, it could not run over 
and kill the bees. Even then it would be 
better to use loaf sugar or dry hard candy. 

One bee-keeper in Canada said he had been 
feeding liquid syrup, and he had no unpleas- 
ant experience from such syrup stirring up 
the bees. But in view of the reports we have 
had, our bee-keeping friends should avoid 
liquid feed, and use dry sugar or hard candy 
as we described. 

On the subject of perforated zinc, our 
readers are referred to an editorial elsewhere 
on that subject.—ED. ] 


THE DEEP VS. THE SHALLOW HIVE. 


Calcium Chloride in a Bee-cellar not a Suc- 
cess; the Spelling Reform. 











BY C. P. DADANT. 





I have read the article on ‘‘ Horizontally 
Divisible Brood-chambers,’’ written by Mr. 
J. A. Green, page 23, in reply to my article 
to you palilake in the September Ist issue. 

I think neither Mr. Green nor others in- 
terested in this matter realize the fact that 
we are making our observations from a dif- 
ferent standpoint. ‘Those who are accustom- 
ed to the use of the Langstroth size of frame 
are comparing one shallow frame with anoth- 
er shallow frame. That is to say, in our 
comparisons Mr. Green and others are bas- 
ing their views upon the difference in results 
between a nine-inch frame and a seven-inch 
frame, while mine are based upon the com- 
parison between this same seven-inch frame 
and an 11}-inch frame. In other words, you 
are comparing two shallow frames with one 
another. I hold that the deep frame is the 
only one which may fitly be used for com- 
parison, beceuse the hive which contains this 
frame is the only hive with which only one 
body is sufficient for all breeding purposes, 
while it is well established that the average 
ten-frame Langstroth hive itself is not suffi- 
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cient for all occasions with very prolific 
queens. 

Again, in order to ascertain whether sep- 
arate compartments have any influence upon 
the laying of the queen, it is not absolutely 
necessary to use divisible brood-chambers. 
A simple bar through a frame will often show 
how bewildered a queen is by getting toa 
wood strip while laying regularly. Do not 
understand me as saying that all queens will 
be stopped by a cross-bar, but that often 
queens are stopped to such an extent that 
you will find brood on only one side of this 
bar. This was evidenced to me best in the 
use of divisible frames, such as we formerly 
used in queen-breeding, to make nuclei. 
Such frames have been recommended by Mr. 
Benton for the making of diminutive hives, 
and they are very efficient for the queen- 
rearing Caalecian, because they may be taken 
out of strong colonies in the beginning of 
the season, and returned to them afterward. 
In the use of these frames I have very often 
fonnd brood in only one of the sections and 
honey in the other. The queen had found 
the ergss-bar, and had stopped there and re- 
traced her steps. So I think it is difficult to 
deny the fact that a sectional frame inter- 
rupts the breeding (or, rather, the laying) of 
the queen in many instances. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE IN CELLARS. 


Changing the subject, I read in Stray 
Straws a quotation by Dr. Miller of the pro- 
posed use of calcium chloride to dry out bee- 
cellars. This thought occurred to my father 
in the early seventies, and we tried a hun- 
dred pounds of this substance in our winter- 
ing-cellar. The stuff came in large lumps, 
and my father went to the trouble of devis- 
ing a pan with dripping-holes, placed over 
another vessel. The chloride was put on the 
upper vessel and was expected to dissolve. 
Well, when moisture care it bagan to gather 
water, and drip, but it was so slow in doing 
it that most of the calcium was still in lumps 
when the bees were taken out. It remained 
in lumps, though the lumps were getting 
smaller, for six or eight months. It was not 
till the opening of the next winter that the 
calcium was found to be all liquefied, and 
we were so disgusted with its slow change 
that we threw it away. It is probable that, 
if we had had it crushed and spread all over 
the cellar it might have been more efficient; 
but I venture the assertion that this means 
of absorbing the moisture of a cellar will 
never be practical. 


NEW SPELLING. 


And now about the spelling reform, Stray 
Straws, again. You say, Mr. Editor, that 
GLEANINGS is not big enough to blaze the 
way for the reform, because large publica- 
tions do not adopt it. The Literary Digest 
is using it, and has even gone so far as to 
quote some of the opponents of it in the very 
Spelling that these men oppose. If we are 
to follow the mossbacks who ridicule the new 
way, we might as well go back to Shake- 
speare’s time and spell ‘‘fish’’ ‘‘fysshe.’’ 
The greatest argument used against the new 
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spelling is that it will make every man’s 
orthography look ‘‘untaught.’”’ I hold it 
will do just the reverse, for it is quite a nice 
thing to remember the 300 words and use 
them oe. I for one can not expect to 
do it successfully. But I am quite willing 
and anxious to see this new reform accepted, 
to blaze the way for the younger generations 
who will not, I hope, be as foolish as their 
fathers. The fact is, the reform is now 
made in spite of all that the conservative 
public may say, for custom alone is sufficient 
to coin new words and reform old ones; and 
not twenty years will pass before everybody 
gets into the custom, I dare say. 
Hamilton, Il. 


[We are glad to get your views on the 
shorter spelling as suggested by our worthy 
President; and it is gratifying that so influ- 
ential a journal as the Literary Digest is one 
of the pioneers in this movement. The pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, have prob- 
ably done as much as or more than any oth- 
er publishers in the United States to further 
this reform. But GLEANINGS would hardly 
feel that it would be wise to adopt it until 
some more ‘‘influential’’ papers will help to 
blaze the way. 

With regard to the divisible-brood-chamber 
hive, there will be some further discussion 
in which our correspondent is invited to join. 
As already pointed out, there will be a series 
of articles from J. E Hand, of Birmingham, 
Ohio.—Eb. ] 





EXTRACTING HONEY. 


How to Avoid Running the Cans Over and 
Wasting Honey; a Device for Shutting 
the Gate when a Can is Full, and Ringing 
a Bell for an Alarm; a Simple and Satis- 
factory Honey-strainer. 


BY R. T. RHEES. 





About twenty years ago, in the early days 
of my bee-keeping, I lost much time, honey, 
and temper in pouring my extracted honey 


intocans. I havealways practiced thorough- 
ly ripening my honey on the hives before ex- 
tracting. This thick honey would run into 


cans very slowly; therefore I used to set the 
honey to running into the can, and then go 
on with my extracting, trying to keep watch 
of my can and run my extractor at the same 
time. This consumed considerable time, and 
sometimes, in spite of my supposed close at- 
tention, the can would run over and waste 
honey, and make a muss which had to be 
cleaned up. This, of course, was very try- 
ing on my temper when I was already over- 
run with work. 

To do away with this trouble I invented a 
machine to look after the filling of the cans. 
With this machine all the operator had to 
do was to set the empty can on the platform, 
raise the honey-gate, and then take the can 
off when full, and put another empty can in 
its place, and so on. The machine would 
look after the filling; and when the can was 
full it would shut the honey-gate and ring a 
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bell to let the operator know that the can 
was full and needed to be replaced by an 
empty one—something he could do at any 
time most convenient to himself. 

I have two of the automatic can-fillers, for 
60-lb. cans, that have been in use about fif- 
teen years, and are now good for many 
years tocome. They have had from one to 
three cars of honey filled on them nearly 
every season; and so simple are they in con- 
struction, and so faithfully have they per- 
formed their duty, that many times I have 
sent them to outyards with hired help unac- 
quainted with them, and no trouble has re- 
sulted. Qn the other hand, my hired help 
have often left cans running when quitting, 
and gone home for the night, trusting to the 
machine to shut the gate at the proper time 
and prevent many gallons of honey from 
running over on to the honey-house floor. 








AN AUTOMATIC SQUARE-CAN FILLER. 


By looking at the illustrations, the plan 
will be understood. The operation is simple. 
When the weight of the honey running into 
the can becomes such that the weight S is 
overbalanced, the platform holding the can 
sinks down. This movement trips the slid- 
ing stick B by means of the wire C, and it is 
jerked down by the rubbers, pulling the 
cord E and thus shutting the gate T. If it is 
desired, an alarm may be added by arrang- 
ing the little bell as shown, to ring when 
the gate shuts. 

Fig. 1 shows my method of arranging a 
honey-house for or I proceed as 
follows: Two men work with one outfit—one 
out in the yard and the other in the honey- 
house. The outside man arms himse'f with 
a Daisy spring wheelbarrow, four or five 
hauling-boxes, which are made the same 
size as a ten-frame Langstroth body, only a 
little deeper, and having a metal bottom to 
catch the drips from the extracting-combs; 
two Coggshall bee-brooms; one smoker; one 
hive-tool to loosen the frames; one bucket of 
water to soak brooms in; and, if robbers are 
bad, two robber-cloths to keep the combs 
covered. 

He proceeds by taking two hauling-boxes 
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on his wheelbarrow, and wheels them into a 
convenient position at the back of a hive; re- 
moves the cover; blows some smoke down 
between the combs, and, while the bees are 
running down, loosens the frames with his 
prying-tool; then, before the bees have time 
to get back up again, he lifts out the frames, 
shaking or brushing off the remaining bees, 
and sets them in the box on the wheelbarrow, 
then proceeds to fill the other box in the 
same way. He then wheels them into the 
honey-house and sets them on to the skele- 
ton stand, seen at 1 in Fig. 1, in exchange 
for two boxes of empty combs which the man 
at the extractor has ready for him. He then 
returns to the yard, exchanges the empty 
combs that have been extracted for full ones, 
and so on. When the bee-broom becomes 
sticky it is placed in the bucket of water in 
exchange for a clean one. 

The man inside stands in the 
space between stand No. 1. Fig. 
1, the large uncapping-box No. 
2, and extractor No. 3. These 
are so set that a man can reach 
the combs in the hauling-boxes 
on stand No. 1, set them on the 
“hinge rest on the uncapping- 
box, and, when uncapped, set 
them into the extractor by bare- 
ly moving out of his tracks. He 
uncaps enough combs to fill the 
extractor; sets them in it as un- 
capped, then turns the machine 
at a good — for a few rounds 
until the honey is mostly out, 
then leaves the machine runnin 
to finish cleaning the combs, anc 
goes on uncapping. After un- 
capping one, two, or three 
combs, as the case may be, the 
reel of the extractor has lost 
most of its speed, and is quickly 
stopped and the combs reversed; the motion 
is again accelerated, and held fora moment, 
then let run of its own accord, while the 
operator uncaps enough more combs to fill 
the extractor again. He now empties a 
bucket of honey, which has run out of the 
extractor into one of the strainers in strain- 
er-box No. 4 of Fig. 1, or sets an empty can 
in place of a full one on the weighing-ma- 
chine at No. 5, Fig. 1. 

He next grasps the extractor-crank with 
the right hand and almost instantly stops 
the machine, and at the same time raises the 
left hand, grasping one of the empty combs 
as soon as he can safely do so, which is very 
soon after the right hand catches the crank. 
The left hand turns the revolving frame 
slightly as it raises the comb, so that the 
right hand can catch the next comb, bring- 
ing the two out almost simultaneously. The 
operation is repeated where a four or six- 
frame extractor is used. The empty combs 
are placed in’ the hauling-boxes from which 
the full combs were taken, and are then 
ready to go out to the hives. 

The extractor is immediately filled with 
uncapped combs which have been set corner- 
wise into the end of the uncapping-box near- 
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est the extractor. The mtnachine is again 
speeded up, and the operation repeated. 

The strainer-box, No. 4, Fig. 1, is made of 
% lumber, 12 in. deep, 18 in. wide, and 34 to 
6 ft. long, as the case may require. A strip 
of half-inch stuff is nailed around the top, 
and allowed to come up an inch above the 
top of the box. This makes a large rabbet 
or ledge all around the top of the box for 
the strainers to rest in. The strainers are 
made of fine-mesh cheese-cloth which is fas- 
tened to rims made of 4xX{-inch stuff, long 
enough to set across the box and rest on the 
rabbets at the sides of the strainer-box, and 
wide enough so that three to six will just fill 
the box lengthwise when they are set side by 
side. The box in the picture, Fig. 1, has 
three strainers. 

The cheese-cloth is fastened so that it bags 
uniformly, and nearly reaches the bottom of 
the box. The strainer-box No. 4, Fig. 1, is 


Fig.2. —— 
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DETAIL OF THE CAN-FILLER. 4 
run with the honey-gate open most of the 
time. It is put together with water-tight 
joints, well painted on the outside; and then, 
as an extra precaution against leaking, is 
waxed inside. These strainers, themselves, 
can be cleaned very easily after the honey 
has mostly drained through. The strainers, 
one at a time, can be lifted out, the refuse 
tipped out by turning the strainer inside out 
with an easy motion of the hands, and, if 
very sticky, can be scraped to hasten matters. 
Then it can be set into water to soak, still 
remaining inside out, leaving the sticky side 
down. The wooden rim floats on the top, 
effectually preventing any of the bits of wax, 
etc., which soak off and fill the water from 
getting into the strainer and sticking to the 
clean side when it is raised out of the water. 
After soaking a short time the bits can 
easily be removed by raising the strainer 
from the water and giving it a few sha 
jerks or flips; but if the bits should not all 
come off they will do no damage, as, in re- 
placing the strainer, the original clean side 
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will be placed downward, and these few bits 
of wax will still be prevented from going in- 
to the honey. 

We generally have a few extra strainers 
on hand to exchange with or take the place 
of those that temporarily become unfit for 
use. When the cheese-cloth becomes worn 
it can cheaply be replaced with new. The 
honey runs directly from this box through a 
large molasses-gate into 60-lb. cans which 
rest on the automatic can-filler, and, as fill- 
ed, are placed into cases and nailed up ready 
for market. 

For the last three years I have used a ma- 
chine made of four small-sized automatic fill- 
ers set side by side in a stand of convenient 
height, and attached to four gates set into 
the side of one strainer-box. ith this ar- 
rangement I can fill small packages from 
jelly-glasses to gallon cans as fast as an op- 
erator can set on the empty and take off the 
full packages. In fact, I have filled pint 
Mason jars faster than two assistants could 
put on the rubbers and caps. 

View, Utah. 


FOUL BROOD. 


A Treatment that Will Enable the Up-te- 
date Bee-keepers to Cope Successfully 
With the Disease, Without the Loss 
of Bees or Honey Crop. 








BY W. W. CASE. 


The rational treatment of an apiary infect- 
ed with foul brood, like many other bee prob- 
lems, depends, to a great extent, on good, 
sound, common sense, combined with gen- 
eral knowledge of the disease, and is more 
or less modified by the time of season. On 
finding bad brood in the apiary in spring or 
early summer no one should become unduly 
alarmed, or act too hastily, as it may or may 
not be foul brood. Examine again in a few 
days; and if the disease is found to be pro- 
gressing, and you are sure of its being foul 
brood, proceed as follows: 

Do not give surplus room, but keep the 
colony crowded as much as possible, thus in- 
ducing it to swarm early; and if it will not 
swarm naturally, compel it to do so by the 
‘‘shook swarm’’ route just as soon as it be- 
comes real strong. In either case, after 
swarming remove the old colony to a new 
stand and hive the swarm on the old stand 
in a clean hive on foundation, and leave. it 
entirely alone for one week. Let the old 
stock, as usual, raise a queen; and on the 
evening of the 2ist day after the swarm is- 
sued, the brood being then all hatched and 
the young queen commencing to lay, shake 
the bees from the combs on to foundation, 
after which the old combs can be rendered 
into wax. 

If the apiary is large, and a considerable 
number of colonies are found to be promis- 
cuously infected —— the yard, it is 
better to remove all the infected colonies, 
after swarming, to one end of the yard, pref- 
erably separated from the other colonies by 
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at least fifteen feet. In the diagram, infect- 
ed colonies are marked ?, and their position 
after swarming is marked? ?. In this man- 
ner the disease is constantly removed from 
the midst of the apiary, and, if desired, the 
?? hives may be so placed that two can 
be readily united when rehived on the 21st 
day. The ground in front of all treated col- 
onies should be sprinkled thickly with salt, 
otherwise the infection may be carried right 
back into the hive on the feet of the bees 
during wet weather, from dead brood, which 
is sometimes carried out by the bees in an 
effort to clean up. 

Should the disease develop late in the sea- 
son—too late to build up before winter — 
either of two plans can be safely used. If 

ossible, and you know that the combs are 
ree from infection (a rather difficult ques- 
tion to answer in an infected apiary), rehive 
the infected colony; after brood-rearing has 


om 
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method. In one other case, quite bad at the 
time of swarming, the old colony cleaned up 
the combs thoroughly before the old brood 
all hatched, and it is now without a sign of 
disease, and has been hatching clean brood 
since July 1. There has been practically 
enough buckwheat honey for breeding pur- 
poses coming in during that time. 

There being foul brood in all directions at 
the present time, I feel it hardly worth while 
to try for its total eradication; yet I allow it in 
no way to interfere with the production of a 
honey crop; and to-day a foul-brood inspec- 
tor would have to have sharp eyes indeed to 
find a trace of it in my apiary; and to-day, 
after fighting the disease for more than a 
dozen years, and seeing it sweep thousands 
of colonies out of existence, in many cases 
entire apiaries, I at last feel master of the sit- 
uation. 

This method is clean, does away with the 
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The ? represents infected colonies before treatment; ° ? represents colonies removed from ? after having 


swarmed, leaving the main lot free of the disease. 


ceased for the season, on a sufficient number 
of well-filled combs to insure safe wintering, 
extract the other combs and render the wax; 
otherwise, carefully mark every hive show- 
ing infection, and the following spring pro- 
ceed as above by the swarming route if the 
disease reappears. 

In all cases of treatment where the colonies 
are hived on full sheets of foundation it must 
be understood that they be let absolutel 
alone for at least five days— better one full 
week—as the comb-builders take all the hon- 
ey when the others go to the field; and, if 
not disturbed so as to break the wax curtain, 
will consume it al/ in the production of comb 
before young brood can hatch. If disturbed 
before that time so as to cause them to fill up 
or exchange honey, on again going to the 
field they will deposit their honey in the first 
empty cell they can find, and are thus almost 
sure to,retain infection and make the treat- 
ment of no effect. Should it become abso- 
lutely necessary to disturb a colony up to the 
fourth day, remove all comb built up to that 
time, a la McEvoy, otherwise rehiving is not 
necessary. 

With the exception of the natural swarms, 
of course all work should be done late in the 
day after the bees are done fiying, and the 
usual precautions used against robbing. 

If possible, all treatment should take place 
during a flow of honey. In some instances 
during flows of certain honeys the disease will 
voluntarily disappear of itself and stay cured; 
but in all such cases those colonies will bear 
close watching the next season. 

I have had to treat but one colony during 
the present summer to the extent of remov- 
ing the combs, and that by the natural-swarm 





unhatched-brood nuisance, which is usually 
buried or burned —an operation always at- 
tended by more or less danger of spreading 
the infection—does not waste the life of a 
single bee or larva, and deprives the use of 
a queen for only some three days or less 
while the treated colony is building comb, 
and does not interfere with the securing of 
a season’s normal honey crop. It also allows 
a fully normal increase; tends to keep combs 
new, while the wax rendered will fully pay 
for the foundation used, and makes the api- 
arist master of the situation, reduces the ter- 
ror of the mere mention of foul brood to a 
minimum, and certainly is a strong contrast 
to when I consigned fourteen colonies—bees, 
hives, and combs complete—to a huge brush- 
heap and cremated the whole rotten mess in 
a single night. 

Of course, this treatment is intended for 
use before the colonies have dwindled to 
nothing, and is intended to prevent the 
scourge from getting control of and ruining 
the apiary. ‘Taken in time the disease is eas- 
ily handled; neglected, and the result is ut- 
ter ruin to both bees and owner. 


Nore.—Aug. 1, 11:30 4.m.—A close inspec- 
tion this morning shows my apiary at date 
without a single cell of bad brood, and yet 
it may break out again. 


[The treatment here given is much like 
some others that have been recommended, 
and they all have the merit that every bit of 
the good brood is saved. In some respects 
this one is simpler, in that it dispenses with 
bee-escapes and perforated zinc; but in 
another way the sick colony moved to anoth- 
er stand might be so depopulated as to put 
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up a poor resistance against robbers. This 
could be taken care of by contracting the en- 
trance of all the weak stocks so moved. 

The general scheme of isolating the sick, 
as shown in the diagram, would, we should 
say, have the effect of spreading the disease 
among the healthy more thanever. The old 
bees, after being moved, would go back to 
the old location, and, not finding their hive, 
go into some one near by. We have proven 
time and time again that bees from an af- 
fected colony carry the disease in this wa 
very readily. In fact, you admit as muc 
when you move the bees. If you moved the 
sick ones to a hospital yard three or four 
miles away the plan would be all right. 

We should never be satisfied with partial 
eradication, but strive for a complete clean- 
ing-up of the locality. This can be done if 
all old combs in colonies, whether apparent- 
ly diseased or not, be melted up and founda- 
tion be put in its place.—ED. | 





STORM -DOORS FOR OUTDOOR - WIN- 
TERED COLONIES. 


How to Keep Bees from Flying Out When 
it is too Cold. 








BY A. J. HALTER. 





On page 1559, Dec. 15, you mention a cage 
for retaining bees in hives for wintering. 
Your advice may be very good so far as you 
have experimented along this line in regard 
to indoor wintering or yards located where 
cages can be removed and replaced conven- 
iently. However, you make no mention of 
outyards which are outdoors all the way 
from three to thirty miles from home. How 


can your cage be placed to give satisfaction 
I believe, Mr. Editor, 


for bees thus located? 





outyards are the most important factors in 
modern bee-keeping among a great man 
bee-keepers, and are the very bees whic 
most need protection. 

On page 1571, same issue, you show a cut 
of a hive-stand used by Mr. Vernon Burt, 
which style I also have used for the past four 
seasons, mine being 12 inches in height, 
which I consider high enough for our loca- 
tion to be above ordinary snow level. If 
you will take a thin board about % by 4 wide, 
the full width of hive, cutting two holes 
A shaped, nailing it slanting 


against the| A Po front of the hive so 


the A-shaped parts rest flush on the outer 
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edge of the stand so there will be a small 
ridge on front, I believe you will have solved 
the problem quite satisfactorily as to outdoor 
wintering, for the following reasons: 

1. The sun’s rays can not penetrate to the 
hive entrance proper. 

2. When it snows enough, snow will gath- 
er on front of the cuts to cover them up, 
and bees can not fly out unless they crawl 
through the side opening. 

3. The entrance does not clog up with dead 
bees or ice. 

4, When a warm spell comes, the snow 
must first be melted away in front of the 
board, and bees will not be lured outside be- 
fore it is warm enough for them to return. 

5. There will be plenty of ventilation, as 
you can leave full width () inch of the bot- 
tom-board open, the sides affording enough 
ventilation during acold period of snow and 
ice. 

6. By placing a board slanting, about three 
inches of the bottom-board is clean and dry 
under said board; and should any bees be 
wanting to fly out of the hive they must ei- 
ther crawl out on the sides or through the 
cuts before they can take wing. 

It being cold, they generally return to clus- 
ter when they come in contact with cold air. 

I have tested this plan to my entire satis- 
faction, especially the past season. At times 
you can not find 100 bees in a yard of 50 or 
more colonies on any one day which get lost 
by flying out while the sun shines during a 
cold spell. 

At present I am experimenting in winter- 
ing outdoors, using ground cork as packing, 
having an outyard of 85 colonies equipped in 
this manner. If successful I will advise you 
later. 

Akron, O. 


[The arrangement here shown, we believe 
would be excellent. It is along the line of 
suggestion made by G. M. Doolittle years 
ago, in which he recommended leaning a 
board up in front of the hive; but your mod- 
ification has the advantage in that the bees 
can pass through the two A-shaped cuts made 
in front of the board. Some such arrange- 
ment should be used in many of our bee- 
yards during the next six weeks. There is 
no question at all but that many outdoor 
bees, healthy ones, too, lured out by an in- 
viting sunshine, in a chilly atmosphere, come 
out only to die. 

As we have already explained, the wire- 
cloth vestibules for the outdoor bees have not 
come up to our expectations. However, at 
no time did we intend to use them at out- 
yards, for the very obvious reason that they 
could not be removed when it was very nec- 
essary for the bees to take a flight when such 
flight could be undertaken in a warm air. 
Taking it all in all, we are inclined to rec- 
ommend your arrangement rather than the 
wire-cloth vestibule that actually shuts the 
bees in, giving them a flight only at the will 
of the owner. The trouble with the cage 
was that some badly diseased bees are shut 
in at times when they ought to be out of the 
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way. Their presence causes the combs to be 
more or less soiled, transmitting the trouble 
to other bees. Nature has provided that a 
diseased bee always seeks to get out of the 
hive. This is absolutely essential to the well- 
being of the colony, for such bees will prob- 
ably never return. 

he ground cork referred to is, perhaps, 
the best packing material that has thus far 
been suggested; but for most bee-keepers it 
is too expensive to use. Other and cheaper 
materials will give practically as good re- 
sults.—ED. ] 





BEE-TREE HUNTING. 





Why it Does Not Always Pay; a Plan for 
Getting Two or Three Colonies from 
One Colony in a Tree. 





BY JOHN R. LOCKARD. 





In looking over some back numbers of 
GLEANINGS I notice a controversy in regard 
to bee-hunting. One party claims that it 
does not pay; another, that it does. Now let 
me say that I believe both writers have rea- 
sons for their belief. Bee-hunting for pleas- 
ure and profit has been a pastime with me 
since boyhood, and I am not a young man 
any more. I have found and cut bee-trees 
in all months of the year except in the win- 
ter, when this is out of the question. The 
mode followed by old-time bee-hunters, and 
in my earlier days by myself, was to find the 
bees, and, if not too late in the season, cut 
the tree, take what honey there might be, 
and smoke the bees into an old box hive. If 
they gathered sufficient stores to tide them 
over the winter (which was seldom the case), 
the one so manipulating would think he de- 
served some praise. But if starvation over- 
took them it seemed to cause no remorse. 


More often the tree would be left until late: 


in the fall, then cut, all honey taken, and the 
bees left to starve or freeze todeath. I don’t 
believe any one was ever benefited financial- 
ly or morally by following the above meth- 
ods. Nor does any one deserve success who 
has no more sympathy for the bees than to 
take all stores from them and leave them to 
freeze and starve. This system of handling 
bees is on a par with a man who would pen 
up his domestic animals and take away all 
means of sustaining life. Morally it is the 
same. I am still a bee-hunter, but do not 
practice the methods described. If bees are 
properly handled, bee-hunting pays big. 
hate read Mr. Fisher’s article, on how 
to take bees without cutting the tree, p. 998. 
The man deserves praise, for very few peo- 
ple have the nerve to climb, say, from twen- 
ty to sixty feet in order to better the condi- 
tion of the bee. There are two things about 
the method that I do not like. I don’t think 
it safe to climb. I have known of some sad 
accidents to happen in this way, and I don’t 
like that sulphur that he uses. This is get- 
ting back to the primitive way of taking hon- 
ey from the bees. 
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It has been my plan for a number of years 
to find bee-trees during the summer or au- 
tumn months, and cut them the following 
spring. One of the methods practiced was 
to have a box some two feet in length, eight 
inches square, wire screen fixed stationary 
on one end; a lid, the center being of the 
same material, for the other end. The tree 
would be cut, the bees run into this for«ing- 
box, the brood taken home in a basket, and 
the pieces suitable would be placed in frames 
of an eight-frame hive, the kind I use. The 
bees would then be shaken in front of the 
hive, and placed on their permanent stand. 
I have had fair success by following this 
plan, yet this method has its drawbacks. 
Very often the brood would perish in bring- 
ing it home, while cutting the tree; and in 
taking out the brood thousands of bees would 
take flight and circle around, hunting for 
their lost home. These bees would be lost, 
and, while the financial loss might not be 
great, our conscience tells us that, if possible, 
we should not let one bee perish. 

Later on I tried taking a frame hive, and, 
after cutting the tree, taking. honey and 
brood out, putting the brood in frames. Then 
I set the hive on the log, run the bees in, put 
a stone on top so it would not blow over if 
a storm should come, then I would leave it 
there for a week or two and bring it home. 
This is, perhaps, a better plan than the for- 
mer. But this plan has its drawbacks also. 

I don’t need to tell the bee-hunter that, to 
carry a hive and other necessary articles 
through pathless woods, isa hard job. Then 
we must make another trip after the hive 
that we left. We must have a helper; and 
if the ground is uneven and rocky, as is oft- 
en the case, we shall do well if some of the 
combs are not loose by the time we get 
home. 

We get all the bees by this method; but if 
we pay fair wages for the help necessary in 
most cases it cuts the profits away down. 
There is nothing new in the above methods, 
nor do I claim that the following plan is 
new; but, taking ali things into considera- 
tion, I find it the most satisfactory, and I ex- 
pect to follow the plan until something bet- 
ter bobs up. 

The present year I had five bee-trees stand- 
ing, found the year before. On account of 
other work I have cut but twoof them. The 
others will have to wait until next spring. 
May 3\st I cut one, and for bees, honey, and 
brood it was one of the best I ever saw. 
The side of the log was split off, and the 
brood-combs and honey taken out; the forc- 
ing-box was placed over the main body of 
bees, and in a short time the box was nearly 
full of bees, but they seemed to be inclined 
to run out on looking over some of the brood 
that was lying on the log. I saw the queen 
crawling around. In a moment she was in 
the box, and the bees seemed contented. (I 
wish to remark that she was the smallest 
queen I ever saw; but from the amount of 
bees and brood in the tree I supposed she 
was worth taking. Since bringing her home 
she has kept up her good record. 
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.fter the box was closed up, the brood 
was placed back in the tree; a Leia strip of 
brood, then two or three sticks up and down, 
then another piece of brood, and so on until 
it was all back in the tree, the small sticks 
forming a bee-space between each comb. 
Don’t lose sight of this: The side, not the top 
of the log, should be cut out. After this the 
picces of log are to b2 split off; large flat 
stones, any thing that would shield them 
from the storms, were placed over them, 
forming a kind of shed roof. Next I pick 
up my box; but before starting for home I 
see hundreds—yes, thousands—of bees, tired 
of wandering in the air, settling down on 
the brood. Thus I bid them adieu. 

On reaching home a hive full of combs left 
over from the previous year is placed on the 
ground, the bees shaken in front of it, and 
placed on their stand. The first of August I 
took asuper of honey from this colony. ‘Some 
two weeks after this I again took my forcing- 
box and paid them another visit. ‘They were 
working strong. It did not take long to take 
the cover off, drive the bees into the box, 
and, as some bees were in the air, I repeated 
the performance of laying the combs back in 
the tree. 


Bees in fair condition sell readily in the 
spring for $5.00. I sold some this spring at 
that price, and could have sold more. Nine- 
tenths of the bees found here are in trees 
that are worthless for lumber, and there is 
never any thing said about the cutting; but 
if the tree is valuable, or belongs to our 
neighbors, we should buy the tree or let it 
stand. 

I think if the above plans are followed you 
will ~~ with me that bee-hunting pays. 

Enid, Pa. 





ARTIFICIAL CLUSTERING - PLACES 
FOR SWARMS. 


BY N. L. ANDERSON. 








The accompanying engraving shows my 
out-apiary on five acres of ground that I 
bought 14 miles from Spearfish. The little 
house you see is for bee-supplies and for 
honey when it is first taken off; and then I 
haul it to town to my home, where I get it 
ready for the market. I use outer cases 
made to slip over the hive to protect the bees 
from the cold in winter, and from the sun in 
summer. 





OUT-APIARY OF N. L. ANDERSON; THE FOUR BOARDS STANDING TOGETHER MAKE A CLUS- 
TERING-PLACE FOR SWARMS. 


This lot of bees, which was very nearly as 
large as the first, was treated the same, with 
the exception that an entrance-guard was 
placed on the hive so I could be certain 
whether they had a queen or not. It was 
not long after pouring them out before I saw 
a nice queen trying to get through the guard. 
This colony is strong to-day. 

A few days ago, while passing along a 
road not far from the tree, I thought I would 
walk to the tree, and, if any bees were still 
there, bring them home later and join them 
to the others. It was a surprise to me to 
lind them working away, and the second 
« ‘een must have been mated and laying, for 
t\ere was every indication that they had a 
cueen. It is possible that I can bring these 
| ome, take brood and stores from others that 
Cin spare it, and thus get three colonies 
! om one tree. 


Those four boards that are standing up to- 
gether are swarm-catchers. When _ bees 
swarm they will alight inside of one of those 
arrangements, because the boards are slant- 
ing. Inthe background is a mountain named 
Crow Peak. 

Spearfish, S. Dakota. 


[We have heard of artificial trees for catch- 
ing swarms, but never any thing just like 
the arrangement shown. Some bee-keepers 
cut large bushy branches from trees and nail 
them to long poles, which are then stuck in 
the ground. If no trees are near the apiary 
the swarms will almost always alight on one 
of the bushy poles. If the boards arranged 
as shown would work just as well, they 
would probably be more convenient than 
the branches. Of course, when plenty of 
low trees are near, no such device is neces- 
sary.—ED. ] 
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THE EXHIBITION OF BEES AND HON- 
EY AT STATE FAIRS. 


BY E. R. ROOT. 








The subjoined illustrations show the dis- 
play that we made at the Ohio State fair at 
Columbus, in September last.. This attract- 
ed a great deal of attention through the 
State; and as other exhibits of a like nature 
are now being made at poultry shows, some 
hints and suggestions along these lines may 
prove to be helpful. 

The bee and honey display was designed and 
prepared by our honey-man, Mr. Jesse War- 
ren, who has made this matter a special study 
for a year or so back. So well did he suc- 
ceed with his show at our Ohio State fair 
that Mr. Tusing, of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, expressed himself as being highly 
pleased, and desired to have it Arercs Fen in 
the Ohio exhibit at the Jamestown exposition 
at Norfolk this coming summer. Twice, and 
perhaps three times, the Board has approach- 
ed us on this subject. We have not defi- 


nitely promised, but the incident is here 
mentioned to show the interest that our ex- 
hibit created; for Mr. Tusing, of the State 
Board of Agriculture, said he had heard 
very favorable comments from every one. 
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The large half-tone plate shows an elevat- 
ed table, the panels of which are filled in 
with No. 1 and fancy sections of comb hon- 
ey. On top of this table is seen a pyramid 
on which is placed a variety of packages of 
honey put up in glass. Just opposite is 
another pyramid, made of beeswax. Sur- 
mounting the whole is the bust of a goddess 
also of beeswax. But we shall have occasion 
to refer to this a little later. 

Surrounding this general exhibit was a 
display of live bees in observatory hives, of 
bee-appliances, queen-rearing outfits, straw 
hives, and any thing and every thing connect- 
ed with the bee industry in general. Two or 
three attendants were kept busy in explain- 
ing the use of the various articles and deny- 
ing the oft-repeated comb-honey lie and dis- 
tributing our $1000 reward-cards. The two 
interior views here taken were secured just 
after the crowds had rushed out of the build- 
ing to see Knabenshue and hisair-ship. One 
of the boys then snapped the camera and the 
results are here shown. 

But how about that pyramid of beeswax ? 
The separate steps were not made of solid 
blocks of wax, for they were nothing more 
nor less than a series of boxes of proportion- 
ate sizes piled one on topof another. These 
were then covered with long sheets of nice 
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A SUGGESTION FOR A BEESWAX EXHIBIT AT STATE FAIRS. 
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THE APIARIAN EXHIBIT AT THE COLUMBUS STATE FAIR IN SEPTEMBER, 1906. 


yellow wax from the Weed sheeter. Wood- 
en letters were then dipped in melted wax 
and secured to the several steps of the pyra- 
mid by means of nails. ‘‘But,’’ you ask, 
‘how did you make the goddess ?’’ We ob- 
tained a plaster cast, fora nominal sum, and 


then gave her two or three plunges into some 


melted wax. When she came out of her bath 
she looked as if she were made of a solid 
chunk of beeswax. A separate view of the 
pyramid here shown will give one a little 
idea of the detail of the construction. 

The remaining view is a snapshot of our 
outdoor exhibit and honey-sales stand. These 


THE DEMONSTRATION WORK AT THE COLUMBUS STATE FAIR. 
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were entirely separate and distinct from that 
inside. At the former we were permitted to 
sel! honey, honey-cakes, and the like. To 
draw crowds we put one of our men inside 
the cage with a colony of bees. The various 
stunts that he performed have been given 
before in these columns, and we will not re- 
peat them now. But it is sufficient to state 
that it was a drawing card and a great suc- 
cess. 

The view here shown is a fair average of 
the crowds that assembled around the cage, 
not of the big jams that at times were seen 
there. 

Perhaps it would be well to explain that 
dental wax is now coming to be quite a com- 
modity. It was for that reason that the ar- 
ticle is mentioned on one of the blocks of 
the pyramid. 





EUCALYPTUS. 


BY W. K. MORRISON, 





The eucalyptus family are famous honey- 
—— in their native home, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Tasmania, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, in California, where thirty or 
forty species have been introduced out of a 
total of nearly two hundred recognized spe- 
cies. The eucalypts are all either tropical 
or sub-tropical in their habitat, and to a 
great degree are drouth-resisters. Perhaps 
no tree is better entitled to be largely plant- 
ed for its lumber, which is equal to the best 
mahogany, redwood, oak, or rosewood, in 
appearance, and excelled by none in tensile 
strength and durability; but it has a great 
advantage over all rivals in that it grows 
with wonderful rapidity, and this, too, where 
other trees fail for lack of water. The rate 
of growth in California of the blue gum of 
Tasmania, over a term of years, has been de- 
termined to be 19 inches per month. The 
blue gum grows to a great height, and is an 
excellent honey-bearer. It is known to bot- 
anists as Hucalyptus globulus. 
extensively planted in California, Algeria, 
and South Europe. The Australian bee- 
keepers are unanimous in stating the red gum 
(/. rostrata) to be the best honey-producer, 
and, luckily, it is considered to be probably 
the best of all the eucalypts for timber pur- 
poses. It grows in the flats near the Aus- 
tralian rivers, and probably can not stand 
quite as much cold as the blue gum. It 
grows to be an immense tree (420 feet) and 
eucalyptus-trees have been noted in Queens- 
land 500 feetin height. Hucalyptus melidora 
i: also a good bee-keeper’s tree. It is hardier 
t: an some others, as it grows at high eleva- 
t- ns in Australia. It would probably do 
Vell on the Gulf Coast and in Southwest 
. -Xas, and it is quite possible it will grow 

iere the palmetto grows on the coast of 

uth Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. Flori- 
(:, South Texas, Arizona, and California are 
‘3 States most likely to benefit by the in- 

‘duction of the eucalypts. To an American 

e leaves of the gum-tree appear to be 
‘ anty; but there are species, not so well 
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known as yet, which have a fine umbrageous 
foliage of large leaves. 

The seeds of eucalyptus are extremely 
small—almost incredibly so. Here are speci- 


mens: 
Blue gums, one ounce sifted fertile seed, 
10,112. 
Stringy bark, unsifted, one ounce, 21,080. 
Swamp gum-tree ‘ ae 23, 264. 
Peppermint gum ‘“ es es 17,600. 


The seeds are easily grown, and in six weeks 
are ready for transplanting. 

The most popular plan of planting seems 
to be to plant them 6 feet by 6 feet till they 
are five years old, when they are thinned 
out to 200 trees per acre. This is estimated 
to give a net return of $100 per acre, or $20 
per acre per annum. At five years the trees 
are of a considerable size. Mr. Elwood 
Cooper, of Santa Barbara, Cal., records one 
tree at three years of age to be 9} inches in 
diameter and 42 feet high, and another 454 . 
feet in height, or over 14 inches per month. 
This is a great rate of growth for a hard-wood 
tree. In mere size the redwood-trees of Cal- 
ifornia excel the gum-trees; but the former 
are slow growers. FHucalyptus globulus ap- 
proaches the redwood closely, as it has been 
recorded in Tasmania 30 feet in diameter 
and 300 feet high. Eucalyptus-trees are so 
readily grown where the climate is suitable 
that it is probable a business can be done in 
selling young trees to neighbors. Perhaps 
this is the best way for a bee-keeper to do 
who wishes to improve the honey-bearing 
flora of his locality. The seeds are not hard 
to get, and, being so small, can be sent by 
mail long distances. 

The Australians have another family of 
trees nearly as valuable as the eucalypts, 
and perhaps better as bee-nectar producers. 
These are the wattle barks of the colonists, 
and the acacias of botanists. The principal 
variety is Acacia decurrens, or black wattle. 
It isin great demand for dyeing and tanning 
purposes, and great forests of it have been 
destroyed. It blooms at a different season 
from the eucalyptus family. 

Another Australian honey-yielder and rap- 
id grower is the Grevillea robusta, or silk 
oak, also an excellent tree. It may be well 
to state that none of these trees will grow 
inthe North. If they did it would be a great 
thing for the bee-keeper’s industry. 

It is rather difficult to get literature on 
these trees in this country. Only one book 
has appeared on the family in this country, 
if I am not mistaken, and this is by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. Baron 
Mueller, of Victoria, is the great authority on 
the genus, and where possible he mentions 
the honey-bearing value of the different spe- 
cies. It would probably be easier to send to 
Melbourne, Aus., for his books, though some 
are out of print and hard to find. 

The forestry division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. D. 
C., sells the book on the eucalyptus for $1.00, 
which will probably answer all require- 
ments. It may be secured direct from the 
Supt. of Public Documents, Washington. 
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SOME YORK-STATE BEE-KEEPERS. 


Hubert Hetherington, of Cherry Valley, N. 
Y.; a Worthy Son of a Worthy Sire. 


BY D. EVERETT LYON, 
Special Field Correspondent of Gleanings. 


(Perhaps the reader will better understand the hive 
here illustrated if we say that it has a bottom-board 
having a square hole through the center of it. The 
bees, in going into the hive, pass wnder the bottom, 
up an incline, into the center of the brood-chamber. 
This latter consists of a series of closed-end frames, 
Quinby depth, that hook on to the bottom and stand 
up against each other in exact alignment, with a wood 
panel on each outside frame. The whole are secured 
in place by means of a looped string. It is surprising 
how quickly this can be put on and removed. 

Over this brood-nest is a honey-board; and then sur- 
rounding the whole is a cap deep enough to reach 





FIG. 1.—HUBERT HETHERINGTON BEARS A STRIKING 
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this inner wall is necessarily exposed to the elements, 
The writer saw this whole arrangement in operation 
at Mr. Elwood’s seventeen years ago next summer, 
and was surprised to observe how readily it could be 
operated. In the finding of queens, and the contrict- 
ing of the brood-nest to any size, for example, the 
general arrangement is unique. 

The old original closed-end Quinby hive was rather 
difficult to handle; but Capt. Hetherington so im- 
proved it that no loose hanging frame of the Ling- 
stroth type could be handled any more readily or eas- 
ily, with the further advantage that the closed-end 
frames make a warmer brood-nest. The illustration, 
taken from Cheshire, will show up the detail of the 
new Quinby hive.—ED.] 


Perhaps no name is better known among, 
and no other man has done so much for, the 
bee-keepers of New York than the late Capt. 
Hetherington, of Cherry ie N. Y. For 
a period of over twenty years he was by far 


RESEMBLANCE TO HIS FATHER, CAl’- 


TAIN HETHERINGTON. 


clear over the frames and down to the bottom-board 
which projects around onallfour sides. Inthe height 
of the honey-fiow this cap is raised up to take in one 
or more supers, as shown in the several illustrations. 
During winter the supers are, of course, removed when 
the cap is fastened to the bottom-board, making what 


Be 
i; i S 


My HT 


HOW THE QUINBY FRAME HOOKS ON TO THE BOTTOM. 


is, to all intents and purposes, a dead-air space. The 
closed ends of the Hetherington-Quinby frame, the 
two side panels, and the honey-board, make up the in- 
ner walls of the brood-nest, and the before-described 
cap, the outer walls. During the height of the season 


the most extensive bee-keeper in this or any 
other country, his yards comprising some 
3000 colonies scattered in various places both 
north and south. 

Though more or less interested in bees be- 
fore the civil war, it was 
not until the close of 
that great struggle, in 
which he played a con- 
spicuous and honorable 
part. that he became a 
bee-keeper on a large 
scale. 

The Virginia apiarics 
were largely the resit 
of that war, for it wis 
while campaigning 
through that State the 
captain noted the grest 
variety and abundan:e 
of honey - producing 
plants—notably the blue thistle: and it was 
the remembrance of it that led him in later 
years to plant a number of apiaries in the 
Shenandoah Valley. 
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FIG 2.—HUBERT HETHERINGTON AT WORK AMONG HIS BEES. 


What Captain Hetherington has done for 
the bee-keeping world, both in his inventions 
and in things the fallacy of which he proved 
by costly experiments, can never be esti- 
mated. 

Captain Hetherington was a man always 
interested in the welfare of his fellow bee- 
keepers, and a number of years ago it was 
my privilege to ride in the same seat with 
him from Washington to New York, and to 
be completely captivated by his descriptions 
of the bees. 

His death, Dee. 31, 1905, removed from us 
a bee-keeper of whom E. W. Alexander, of 
Delanson, N. Y., said to the writer last sum- 
mer, ‘‘ Asa bee-keeper, Captain Hetherington 
was the prince of bee-keepers.”’ 

It will be of great interest to the readers 
of GLEANINGS to know that Hubert Hether- 
ington, son of the late captain, is, like his 
esteemed father, every inch a bee-keeper. It 
was to visit and write up his work that the 
writer went to Cherry Valley last August, 
and of that visit none but the most pleasant 
memories exist. 

Hubert Hetherington bears a striking re- 
semblance to his father, and stands over six 
feet tall in his stocking feet. When I called 
at the Hetherington homestead, where the 
son at present resides, | found Mr. Hubert 
Hetherington very much tired out after a 
hard day’s work in one of the out-apiaries. 
He operates with help some 1100 colonies in 
different yards, all run for comb honey, the 
furthest being 12 miles away. 

The outlook for the crop was about 50,000 
sections. Hubert sticks to the hive of his 
father, the Hetherington-Quinby, with its 
«'osed-end frames, feeling that for his meth- 
ods this combination suits him best. 

_ The bees are a cross of two races—Carnio- 
an and Italian; and the day I was among 
them they proved to be quite cross. They 


are hustlers, however, and the dash of Car- 
niolan blood in them results in sections that 
are finished in snowy whiteness. 

Hubert Hetherington is the soul of modes- 
ty, and doesn’t blow his own horn; but when 
I parted with him at the railroad depot it 
was with sincere regret, feeling that here 
was a worthy son of a worthy sire. 





FIG. 3.—REMOVING THE OUTER CASE. 
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SWEET CLOVER AS A_ FOR- 
AGE PLANT. 


The Experience of a Farmer who 
Grows it for his Stock; His Cat- 
tle will Take it in Preference to 
Other Clovers. 


BY W. T. DAVISON. 











It is a common thing to hear peo- 
ple say that nothing will eat sweet 
clover. Such people are either draw- 
ing on their imagination or their 
experience is limited. Now, I do 
not ~ that stock will eat sweet clo- 
ver when there is plenty of grass, 
but my calves did that very thing 
this summer, and kept it eaten down 
all fall. To try sweet clover ftr- 
ther as a forage-plant I turned my 
calves into a ten-acre fieid of sweet 
clover with two acres of English clo- 
ver on one side of the field. I fully 
believe they liked the sweet clover 
as well as the English. 

There is no use for any one to 
say that nothing will eat sweet clo- 


ver, for I have seen my calves eating FIG. 
it; and when I turned them into that 

ten-acre field they quit coming up 

for their feed. It isnow Nov. 19. My sweet 


clover is still green, and we have had freez- 
ing weather here. The ground had been 
frozen hard. 

There are three times in a year when 
sweet clover is a good forage-plant — early 
spring, before grass comes on; midsummer 
after grass dries up, and late fall. Iam not 
sowing sweet clover alone for bees, but am 


FIG. 5.—MANIPULATION 
CLOSED-END FRAMES. 


OF THE 
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HETHERINGTON 





-—TAKING THE QUILT OFF THE SECTIONS. 
See the two preceding pages. 


sowing for both bees and stock; and I can 
say from experience that they both do well 
on it. After this I expect to sow my thin- 
nest land to sweet clover, as I believe it to 
be a great land-builder. ; 
There is one thing more that I wish to 
mention about sweet clover. I fully believe 
that the bark on second-year’s sweet clover 
will make the best of ropes. 
Velpen, Ind., Nov. 19. 


[The following, which 
tells how sweet clover 
behaves in Montour Co., 
Pa., from the American 
Agriculturist, is along 
the same line:] 


I have been reading severi! 
articles in American Agricu!- 
turist on the value of swect 
clover, Melilotus alba. Some 
writers say it is not eaten | 
stock. Others say it makes 
good hay when cut and store! 
in layers between layers 
other hay. We have it grow- 
ing in every by-place alon 
the roadside, on stone pile 
and in cultivated fields. ! 
will grow where no oth 
plant can live. On poor ba 
ren land it grows 8 to 6 fet 
high. 

I selected one stalk havin 
13 branches measuring 4 to 
feet long, grown from a Sil 
gle seed. The root of th 

. Stalk was 3 feet 4 inches lon 
with large nodules. It start 
to grow in the spring earlie 
than any of the other foray: 
plants. By April 10 to 15it i 
from 4to8 inches high, an 
eaten with relish by cattl 
and colts. Our cattle eat i 
all summer; but when allowe 
to grow it soon becomes 
woody. The cattle then eat 


STANDING 
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only the blossom ends of the branches. It is not eas- 
ily cured for hay. It is very sappy; and, before it 
cures, the leaves all drop off, leaving only the stem. 

J have a piece of sweet corn and pumpkins growing 
now in an old peach-orchard. The ground was very 
poor, and for three years it has been covered with 
sweet clover. I removed the old stalks that grew the 
preceding year, and plowed it May 16. The clover 
was then 15 inches high, and three horses could scarce- 
It lay until June 21, whenI marked and 
The sod rotted completely, and the corn 
S. BOND. 


ly turn it. 
planted it. 
proved the best I ever grew. M. 


PROTECTION FOR SUPERS. 


A Double Dead-air Spaced Cover; How to 
Get More Wax from a Swiss Extractor; 
Moving Bees in Hives with 
Open Entrances. 











BY GEORGE SHIBER. 





I have read with interest the discussion in 
regard to warm supers in raising section 
honey. From experiences I have had along 
this fine Iam inclined to the opinion that 
warm supers are the thing. A few years agol 
made some covers like the cut. It was made, 
as you will see, to telescope over the top of 
an eight-frame hive or super, telescoping 
over the top of the hive and projecting down 
the sides and all around about five inches. 
It was covered over with cheese-cloth, and 
then painted several coats of white lead. A 
warm cover, or protection of this kind for 
super, would, of course, be more noticeable 
during a poor season. Such a season we had 
here this past summer. The few hives on 
which I used this cover were a surprise over 
those with single-board covers. At first I 
thought the queens were out of the ordinary; 
but I gave this theory up, as [ had a number 
of queens just as well reared in other hives, 
and of the same blood; so I am satisfied that 
it was the warmer supers, caused by the bet- 
ter protection provided by the covers. 

Now, the question comes up, ‘‘ Would it 
not be better to have this dead-air-space fill- 
ed with chaff or sawdust, making the same 
1} inches, or perhaps 2 inches deep ?’’ Icon- 





ee 
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SHIBER’S DEAD-AIR-SPACED COVER. 


sider, however, that the projecting rim of 5 
inches below the hive is of prime importance. 
Mainly, of course, the most protection should 
be on the top of the hive. 

Mr. Pettit, of Canada, has long been an 
advocate of a chaff cushion over the super of 
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sections; and when the sections are taken off, 
the cushion goes on top of the frames—in 
short, as I understand him, the cushion is 
left at the top of the hive the year round, and 
that is where most of the heat radiates from 
a colony of bees—by way of the cover, if it 
is of one thickness of board. I wonder who 
and how many are using chaff cushions over 
the super, or other protection. It seems we 
might all profit by hearing of the different 
plans. 
A SIMPLE WAX-PRESS. 


There is a little kink I practice in render- 
ing old and black combs. I used the Swiss 
extractor; and after all the wax had run out 
possible from the extractor the refuse was 
dumped, steaming hot, into a burlap sack, 
the sack being tied up close to the slumgum. 





bs bh eres: = J 


The bag was then held by one person, and 
another applied the pressure. hile under 


pressure, just about as much wax was squeez- 
ed out as came from the extractor, and the 
pressure was obtained very cheaply. Two 
sticks were nailed together at one end by a 
leather hinge, the other ends used as handles, 
when a mighty pressure could be brought to 
bear on the hot refuse. The one who held 
the sack kept —- and the squeezer kept 
squeezing, so to speak. 


MOVING BEES IN HIVES WITH OPEN 
TRANCES. 


I note what is said editorially in Sept. 1st 
GLEANINGS about moving bees with the en- 
trance open. Last spring I bought four col- 
onies of hybrids in big barn-like chaff hives, 
and they filled the wagon-box. The bees 
were very cross, so I subdued them with a 
large quantity of smoke. You would think 
that they would not offer an attack, but they 
did—the most savage kind of assault. One 
hive sprang open a crack large enough for 
bees to get out. Probably 25 got into the 
air before I plugged the hole up. The ma- 
jority of bees, though, I think, could be haul- 
ed with open entrances, but not all. In 
moving bees, have a can of soft mud (very 
soft), and if a crack or other opening is seen, 
a handful is thrown in, and it is sonled’ up tight 
and very quickly. If you have never tried 
mud for this purpose, try it and you will be 
pleased. Have it fairly thin, about like 
common mortar. 

Randolph, N. Y. 


EN- 
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[Your method of rendering wax is an old 
one; and while it is infinitely better than no 
press at all, it will lose quite a percentage of 
wax which will necessarily be left in the slum- 
gum, because the outfit is too light to give 

ressure sufficient to remove the wax still 
eft in the residue. The leather hinge on the 
end is too weak. A strong iron hinge with 
wide boards would give better results. The 
device might extract all the wax, providing 
one would take time enough to heat alternate- 
ly the slumgum and then squeeze it. The op- 
eration would have to be repeated a good 
many times before all the wax would be re- 
moved. 

Your warm cover with dead-air space is 
along the lines of the best modern practice. 
Our readers will remember, perhaps, that we 
have been advising making our comb-honey 
supers warmer by putting on an extra cap. 
Mr. R. F. Holtermann, of Brantford, Ont., 
makes a sort of double cover, something 
along the line here shown; but he uses in 
addition a felt covering for greater protec- 
tion. Mr. Grant Stanley, in the article which 
follows, has discovered that it is quite an ad- 
vantage to give the supers extra protection. 
See what he has to say.—ED. ] 





RUBBER BANDS FOR HOLDING TRANSFERRED 
COMBS; SUPER-COVERS. 

Mention was made at the Jenkintown 
meeting that rubber bands for holding combs 
in position in transferring were not as good 
as splints, for the reason the bees hollow out 
the comb under the bands. In transferring 
with the rubber bands, or with any other 
fastening, for that matter, the colonies should 
be examined in two or three days after being 
transferred; and if the bees have fastened the 
combs to the frames the bands should be re- 
moved. If properly used, rubber bands are 
far ahead of any thing else. 

In removing a super of filled sections re- 
cently, I left the bee-escape board on top of 
the next super under the cover. This super 
remaining on the hive was just nicely started 
by the bees, and I did not look at the colony 
again for about a week, when, to my sur- 
prise, I found these sections all filled and 
sealed ready to come off. Such a nice super 
of clean sections filled out right on top of the 
hive as they were gave me no small thought. 
Now. with still more experimenting on this 
line I am of the opinion that more honey, 
and of neater appearance, can be secured by 
the use of super-covers on top of supers un- 
der the roof. This board rests flat on the 
super with just a bee-space between the 
board and the sections. The bees will not 
build comb in this space, nor will they daub 
the tops of the sections with glue, which they 
surely will when a cloth cover or mat of any 
kind is used. Another thing, the bees will 
seal this board down tight to the super on 
all sides, keeping out light and currents of 
air. This makes the super warmer than it 
otherwise would be. 


Nisbet, Penn. GRANT STANLEY. 
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THE PURE-FOOD LAW. 


A Honey-buyer’s Opinion Concerning Its 
Effect on Prices. 








BY FRED W. MUTH. 





Complying with your request relative to 
the new pure-food law, asking our opinion 
as to its effect upon the price of honey, fu- 
ture prospects, etc., we wish to say, in the 
first place, the new law will compel those to 
display honesty who have not done so here- 
tofore. On the other hand, our opinion and 
prediction differ widely from the sentiment 
generally voiced regarding the advance in 
prices. We deem it foolish even to think 
that prices will steadily advance on account 
of the pure-food law. We are aware that 
prices have advanced some in the past sev- 
eral months; but this is in sympathy with the 
prosperity that prevailed in the past year in 
all lines of business. 

You will agree with us that these are pros- 
perous times when you take into considera- 
tion the present fearfully congested condi- 
tion of the transportation companies for the 
past year. They find themselves almost help- 
less on account of not having sufficient roll- 
ing stock nor power to move their freight. 

t is this prosperity that has instigated an 
increase in the consumption of honey, and 
consequently higher prices. Just as soon as 
conditions have become settled, and business 
has fallen into its regular channel, the honey 
market will find itself in its usual place. 

Furthermore, in our opinion, it is wrong 
to inflate the mind of the bee-keeper (which 
will be the result of the publications in the 
bee journals) so that he will expect to obtain 
exorbitant prices for his product in the fu- 
ture. 

Within the past few weeks several of our 
good customers have concluded to discontinue 
the use of honey on account of the advanced 
prices that we were compelled to ask. Nat- 
urally, there will be more honey than is need- 
ed for those who have heretofore used little 
or none, and it stands to reason there will be 
an accumulation, or ‘‘choke-up,’’ and down 
goes the price; for, strictly speaking, honey 
is not a necessity, which fact has been prov- 
en by our customers, who have discontinued 
its use on account of the high price. 

Cincinnati, O. 


ANOTHER BUYER’S VIEW. 


It is somewhat premature to give any opin- 
ion as to the workings of the new law, with 
reference to the sale of extracted honey; but 
in our opinion it will curtail the consumption 
of adulterated honey; and while, perhaps, 
the first few months the public may not use 
much honey on account of the higher price 
of the pure article, it eventually will come 
to it, especially after it has ascertained the 
difference between adulterated honey and 
the pure article. In our opinion, the new 
law will be a benefit to the honey trade. 

Chicago, Ill. S. T. Fiso{& Co. 

[See editorials elsewhere.—ED. ] 
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EATING HONEY. 





180 Pounds of Honey Consumed by One 
Man in 180 Days; Canning Fruit, Using 
Honey Instead of Sugar; a Suggestion 
for Those who have Indigestion; an In- 
teresting and Valuable Article. 


BY C. W. DAYTON. 





To read of families of five or six persons 
using a five-gallon can of honey a month, or 
such a matter, is causing some smiles in this 
quarter of the globe. have worked for 
several bee-men, and none of them ‘‘ made 
free’’ with honey on the dining-table. Fam- 
ilies who eat much meat do not care much 
for honey, or, for that matter, any kind of 
sweets. I have always been a great meat- 
eater; but several years ago I began to have 
an almost constant headache, backache, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, paralysis, etc. These 
diseases affected me by turns, lasting from a 
week to months. I began to study health, 
and soon left off meat and sweets and fer- 
mentation foods. This did some good, but 
there was nothing of very decided benefit 
until I went down to one meal a day. From 
a life of almost constant misery I began to 
feel ‘‘like a boy,’’ with no pains or ill feel- 
ing, and could work all day and not be tired 
at the end of the day. But it required an 
awful effort to master the artificial appetite 
which had been gaining a foothold in my 
system for many years, and I could then 
realize the kind of a ‘‘fight’’ the liquor- 
drinker must ‘‘put up.’’ I had had a head- 
ache from twice to three times a week for 
years and consulted fifteen of the best physi- 
cians I could hear of, but only temporary re- 
lief came. But my heedeahes went and 
have not returned from that day to the pres- 
ent. My folks looked for me to lose flesh 
and become weak; but I gained 16 pounds 
the first month, and I was handling the pick 
and shovel and a ten-pound sledgehammer, 
and a constant gain in muscular development 
resulted. 

Well, after I got my system and digestion 
corrected I found that 4 could return to my 
old diet of foods, but I had to control my ap- 
petite to the needs of my system. 

On August 31 I brought into the house and 
set down by the dining-table a five-gallon 
can of black-sage honey having the top cut 
out. I set it on another five-gallon can so 
that the top came just even with the level of 
the table so as to be handy to dip my spoon 
into it, just about four inches from my elbow. 
When I got GLEANINGS from the postofiicc, 
Sept. 23, and sat down to read, and came 
across the picture and Mr. Gilstrap’s letter 
on page 1186, I simply reached for the ruler 
and measured my honey-can, and it has been 
lowered 8% inches in the 24 days—36 to 40 
lbs. No one has been here to eat besides my 
individual self, and the marks on the can 
show where the honey was when I began. 
Besides, I have been eating more or less by 
chunks when working about the honey-house. 
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The first five months of this year I ate ex- 
actly three five-gallon cans. But I ate also 
a quantity of canned fruit— blackberries, 
strawberries, plums, apricots, figs, grapes, 
peaches, pears, apples, etc.— perhaps four 
or tive dozen jars. All of these were canned 
with honey. We always put up from 100 to 
200 Mason jars of fruit every year. Fruits 
possess tart, which honey lacks. I bought 50 
cents’ worth of sugar in 1898 and nearly half 
of it is in the honey-house yet. It was car- 
ried there to be put in bee feed, but it has 
been neglected. I never knew a jar of fruit 
to spoil with honey. But any canned fruit 
will spoil if not properly attended to. My 
neighbors often spoil a half, and that in us- 
ing sugar. Sugar is somewhat safer than 
honey. But I found that sugar would make 
my back ache (kidney trouble) in four or five 
days, but honey took two weeks. I tested 
both many times: One spoonful of vinegar 
took me seven months to cure the effects of. 
I almost despaired. Sugar was nearly as bad. 
When we find the remedy it requires time 
to make reparation of the injured organs 
which bad diet and habits cause. Nature does 
the repairing or rebuilding, but not instant- 
ly. Now, since I have allowed my digestive 
organs to repair themselves I can see that 
even vinegar with such foods as cabbage and 
meat is necessary. It aids digestion if not 
used to excess; dissolves uric acid; prevents 
crystallization of uric acid, I suppose. 

Now I come to the canning of fruit with 
honey. I can not remember when we lost a 
can. First the can must be hot before the 
fruit is put in. Then the fruit must be thor- 
oughly heated through before it is put into 
the cans. These — points must not 
be slighted, but they often are. Better boil 
the fruit more than necessary rather than 
too little. Boiling extracts the color from 
the fruit more or less, but that is only ‘‘looks.”’ 
Put the honey in at the last, and fairly heat 
it through. Suit the taste as to the amount 
of honey to use. Put the caps on the jars 
while the fruit is hot. Have the caps hot, 
right out of hot water. Screw them on with 
a cloth to prevent the hand from being burn- 
ed, then the air within the cap will be hot. 
Set the jars aside to cool, caps down, on the 
table. Examine them every hour as they 
cool, and turn the caps on tighter. As the 
fruit gets cooled it occupies less and less 
space within. It must draw air in in order 
to fill the vacancy which would occuf. This 
must be prevented. If no air can get in, the 
cap will be drawn into a concave shape on 
the outside. This may indicate the perfect- 
ness of the work; but not always, because 
the caps a have been concave before bein 
= on. atch this so as not to be misle 

y it. By the following morning the fruit 
will be cold, the jars standing on their caps. 
Examine for small air-bubbles passing up- 
ward next to the glass. If there is, it gets 
in between the cap and rubber and will spoil 
the fruit. Do not wait until the day gets 
warm, nor take the jars to a warm room to 
make this examination. Do it in the coolest 
part of the morning. That is when the con- 











tents would be the most contracted, and 
would be drawing the hardest to bring air 
in. When the fruit warms up a little the 
draw would be in the other direction—from 
inside outward. It is impossible to can fruit 
and not leave a small space to be filled with 
air. But air is no injury if it is hot. If the 
cans are set right end up, the air-space would 
be situated at the top of the jar next to the 
cap where the air would be admitted. If the 
caps leaked air, the air which came in would 
join with the air already in the jar, at once, 
and there would be no chance to observe its 
entrance or progress. But with the jar 
standing upside down, the admitted air will 
traverse the whole length of the jar before 
becoming settled at the uppermost portion. 
If you see small air-bubbles following one 
another upwaid, just get the ‘‘old man’s”’ 
beeswax and rosin-dish and brush which he 
uses to fasten foundation in brood-frames (2 
beeswax and #? rosin melted together), and 
put a good coating all around over the rub- 
ber, covering the edge of the cap. After 
this, keep the jars standing upside down for 
a week or more. Watch for bubbles on cool 
mornings; and when the day warms up, look 
the jars over to find juice sizzling out from 
under the edge of the caps. They can not 
drive air out, because the fruit is next to the 
cap, but fruit juice will be forced out instead. 
Put on more wax. Finally the fruit juice 
will become thickened also, and thus all 
openings will be closed. 

It is preferable to keep jars of fruit in an 
even temperature. 

Do not say you followed the above direc- 
tions and fruit spoiled. Under my table, 
against the mop-board, is a row of Mason 
jars of tomatoes and beans that have been 
there two pee and they are in perfect con- 
dition, and tomatoes are the most difficult of 
all things to can. 

Chatsworth, Cal. 


[We shall have to award the palm to our 
correspondent as a honey-eater; and the fact 
that the quantity consumed had no unpleas- 
ant results speaks eloquently of honey as a 
food, especially when we take into consider- 
ation the fact that Mr. Dayton had previous- 
ly been suffering from indigestion before he 
went on to his simple diet of fruit and 
honey. 

In this connection perhaps the editor had 
better let out a little secret. For many 
months back he has been living on two meals 
a day—a substantial breakfast in the morn- 
ing, a little fruit or nothing at all at mid-day, 
and a dinner in the evening. Food tastes 
better, and he never enjoyed better health. 
But when traveling we eat three meals a day 
so as to be ‘like other folks;’’ but on return- 
ing home we skip the mid-day meal. 

The suggestions in regard to putting up 
canned fruits in honey are excellent, and we 
would suggest that our bee-keeping friends 
lay this article aside and put it into applica- 
tion during the canning season next summer 


and fall.—Eb. } 
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LIQUEFYING HONEY IN 60-LB. CANS, 





Two Useful Devices for Making the Work 
Easier; a Little Good Advice. 





BY E. F. ATWATER. 





Many have been the complaints of the 
small screw caps usually furnished on the 
regular five-gallon honey-cans. 

hose who read the article by ‘‘Common- 
sense Bee-keeping,’’ in the Nov. 19th, 1903, 
American Bee Journal, will remember how 
that writer tells of putting four to six such 
cans of honey in a tank, and boiling water 
around them until the honey was liquefied; 
how the honey expands until the cans will 
not hold it, and how he was ‘‘ compelled to 
fritter away with a teaspoon to save some of 
the honey, while the cans are running over 
and some of the honey wasting.’’ He also 
insisted on the necessity of two handles on 
each can, owing to the fact that the present 
handles are so weak that they pull off or out, 
sooner or later. 

1 admit that larger screw caps and two 
handles would be desirable improvements; 
but as the next best thing, the two imple- 
ments now to be described will save ‘‘Com- 
mon-sense Bee-keeping’’ (and others) all or 
most of his hard work and loss of honey. 

The first is a tin tube of such diameter that 
it will easily pass through the usual screw 
cap. In and out at the lower end of this 
tube is soldered a disk of tin, with a ,',-inch 
hole in the middle. The disk would com- 
pletely close the lower end of the tube, ex- 
cept for the ; hole. 


----- oe 
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When — honey begins to expand, and 
the liquid to appear at the screw cap, push 
this tube down into the hot honey; let it fill 
as far as it will; clap your hand tightly over 
the large opening at the top of the tube; lift 
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out the tube, and hold it quickly over a pail 
and allow the honey to run out by removing 
your hand from the upper end of the tube. 
Or a long stick may be whittled at one end 
so you can plug the , hole at the bottom of 
the tube, say a stick 8x#X15 inches. The 
process can soon be repeated, until you have 
removed enough honey so you know that the 
honey in the cans can not run over. 

Now, if you are impatient we have a quick- 
er plan of doing this work; but don’t tell any 
one. Apply your mouth to the top of the 
tube and draw the hot honey up two-thirds 
of the height of the tube—that’s quicker! An 
old bicyele foot-pump could be remodeled so 
as to do this much better and easier. Make 
such a tube, use it, and you will be surprised 
at the amount of honey saved. 

The other device is to use in lifting cans 
of honey in or out of the liquefying tank 
without danger of pulling off the handles. 
Get two pieces of sheet iron or galvanized 
iron, about 240 inches, and bend as shown. 
Nail three or four strips of wood 1x2x10 
across the bottom to hold the strips of sheet 
iron in place, and to support the weight of 
the honey, allowing water to circulate under 
the can when in the tank. At the upper ends 
of the strips of sheet iron nail cleats 1x14}xX 
10, as shown. Clinch all nails well. Tip or 
lift your can of honey; place the ‘‘lifter’’ 
under; seize the upper cleats, and lower all 
into the liquefying-tank. When liquefied, 
lift it out in the same manner. 

Have as many of these lifters as you can 
use in the tank at one time. 

Mr. E. D. Townsend recommends leaving 
the screw caps on tight when liquefying, to 
retain the aroma. p getter be afraid that 
occasionally a can might burst. But if you 
do follow his advice, don’t open the cans un- 
til the honey is cool again, or it may fairly 
explode as you unscrew the cap, and burn 
you, besides daubing your clothes. Twice I 
have had this happen. 

Meridian, Idaho. 


CONFINED AIR. 
Its Importance in Hives in Bee-cellars. 








BY T. F. BINGHAM. 





The prevalent plan of arranging hives with- 
out their bottom-boards alternately, instead 
of above each other, of course precludes the 
possibility of accumulating one by one the 
bees that just naturally die, and perhaps 
would remain, many of them, on a bottom- 
board were one there, may have objections 
far more weighty than the supposed gain in 
not having a bottom-board. I am aware 
that open-bottom hives in cellars are the pop- 
ular fad, and may be for once the plan has 
more than popularity to recommend it. 
However, in my cellar, which is special and 
dry, some experiments were tried with small 
entrances and the summer bottom-boards. 
They wintered as well, and I thought perhaps 
better. So well pleased was I that I remod- 
eled my stands or cleated bottoms by closing 
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them on three sides — that is, the bottom, or 
stand, is composed of a board the size of the 
hive; on this thin board are two two-inch- 
square strips or cleats, one on each side, on 
which the hive rests. To the rear end is a 
board nailed to the square pieces so no bees 
can escape at the back side orend. This 
makes a three-sided stand on which the hive 
stands. 

To close partially the fourth side or front 
I roll up a roll of excelsior in paper, two 
inches in diameter, and tie with twine. I 
then cut off each end square so as to be } 
inch shorter than the open side of the stand 
and crowd itin. You will note that the + 
inch shorter than the opening would leave 
an opening at one corner, from which bees 
wishing to could escape, at the same time 
admitting sufficient air. Of course, this ar- 
rangement enables the bees to raise the tem- 
= of their hive readily if they wish so 
to do. 

The fact that bees cluster below their combs 
is not evidence that it is their normal condi- 
tion, nor that it is favorable to their welfare. 
It is, rather, an effort to keep out the air and 
thus conserve heat, which is no less essential 
in acellar than elsewhere. The plan I have 
adopted allows a reasonable death-rate ac- 
cumulation in the bottom-box, as I will for 
distinction call it. While it secures a suffi- 
ciently closed hive to enable the bees at any 
and all times to raise or maintain a higher 
degree of temperature, and more vitalized 
air than the average air of a bee-cellar, I pre- 
sume a higher temperature throughout the 
hive will exist or prevail, and that the death- 
rate will be less, and that the consumption 
of honey will be less, and the bees more com- 
fortable. 

In my experiment with the box bottom- 
board, 21 colonies were left without the ex- 
celsior entrance, leaving the bottom closed on 
the two sides and back; but the front had an 
opening 9X2 inches. Finding that the bees 
in many hives having the closed entrances 
extended their cluster down to the thin 
board, two inches below the frames and 
against the excelsior roll, the 21 previously 
left open were provided with the same ex- 
celsior entrance. These entrances were put 
in carefully so as not to disturb the bees, and 
left a week for further observation. 

The previous change in the cluster above 
noted took place in the later 21 similarly 
treated. This plan may have a very impor- 
tant bearing upon the wintering problem in 
depositories or on summer stands. I have 
four colonies in a large crockery-tierce out 
in the yard. sitting close together in a square. 
Under each hive is a box bottom-board as 
above described. Underneath these four bot- 
tom-boards a six-inch space is packed with 
dry leaves, while above and around the four 
hives fine hay is packed closely. The same 
room for the falling of the normal waste, you 
will note, is provided for out in the tierce 
that is provided in the cellar. Thus far, 
Jan. 19, no bees have come out of the four 
hives in the tierce, as the cold has been 
steady, and nothing to induce them to fly. I 
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expect to find the four colonies strong in the 
spring. 

There is one feature in the cellar, not ex- 
isting in the tierce, though the hives are the 
same, and bottom-boards also; namely, the 
accumulated warmth of the lower hives con- 
tributes to the modification of the air in the 
hives immediately above them, and so on 
without loss to as many hives as may be 
above them. The expanding of the clusters 
downward, and also the broadening of the 
cluster, at once apparent and continually ex- 
isting, seems to justify the conclusion that, 
by this plan, colonies of bees become more 
independent of the average temperature of a 
depository, and, as a consequence, approxi- 
mate more closely to their normal condition. 

I need not state that this accumulated heat 
is of great value; in fact, even though the hives 
are covered with one § pine board and the 
4-inch box bottom-board, some warmth or 
heat pervades them, as is dg by the ex- 
panding cluster when as above confined and 
utilized. 

It is well known that bees wintered in box 
hives, however well protected, if moisture is 
found in the hives it is at the upper corners 
or edges of the hives. es is this true 
of long-framed hives. That part of the top 
against which the bees cluster keeps dry, 
while the ends of the frames do not. 

My experiment may be verified even this 
winter by other bee-keepers if they at once 
make a start and put a few hives in similar 
positions. In one respect, not many will be 
able to demonstrate to satisfaction, for the 
reason that most bees have large empty 
combs between which to cluster, so they do 
not occupy the lower edges of the combs, 
while no spare empty combs are left with my 
colonies on which to cluster, which fact ne- 
cessitates the lower clustering. 

Farwell, Mich. 


{Our correspondent, as he says, has de- 
parted somewhat from the path of accepted 
orthodoxy in this matter of ventilation of cel- 
lar-wintered colonies. He does not say what 
is the temperature of his cellar, although in 
an article on page 367, April 1, 1905, he speaks 
of the temperature in this same cellar going 
as low as ‘‘about freezing during the last 
two weeks of Jauuary and the first three in 
February, and I’m not worried about them.”’ 

With such a low temperature even a part 
of the time, and a low temperature (though 
higher) at other times, it would no doubt be 
advantageous to have the entrances all but 
closed. But in a cellar where the tempera- 
ture prevailed around 45 and going as high 
as 50 or even higher, such an arrangement 
would, we should fear, bring on disaster 
with the average bee-keeper. The problem 
in most cellars is not to keep the bees warm 
enough, but cool enough to prevent too much 
activity. It has been our experience that, 
with the open bottoms, the bees hang down 
in a large baggy cluster, not to close up the 
opening. but to get more and better air. A 
warm cellar with the mercury at 50 degrees 


will pull the bees down at the openings, and 
it is then that the open space reduces the tem- 
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perature in the hive to a point where quiet 
is induced. In discussing this question we 
need to take in all the surrounding condi- 
tions; and one of these conditions is temper- 
ature and humidity. Mr. Bingham, by the 
way, has a drycellar. We should be glad to 
hear from others on this point.—ED. ] 


00: 


PRICE OF HONEY IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


BY H. J. O. WALKER, LT. COL. 








As one who for many years has taken a 
personal and to some extent a commercial 
interest in bee-keeping, and has striven to 
advance it in his own country, I can assure 

ou that your estimate of the price of honey 
in London and the provincial towns of Eng- 
land, p. 1556, 1906, is quite above the ome 
eaten bottled honey, either from pure 
clover or from mixed sources—and between 
these the buying public is not quick to dis- 
criminate or make a preference—can be 
bought in the best shops at from 9 d. to 1/. 
Comb honey is hardly ever offered except in 
the form of 1-lb. sections, and it can also 
generally be bought retail at the above 

rices. . A poor season may raise the price a 
ittle, but in any case 1/6 would very seldom 
be reached. I must make an exception in 
the case of honey that has taken prizes at 
well-known shows, especially sections which 
may be bought on their special merits or to 
show again where the rules of other shows 
permit it. The ordinary price in bulk ob- 
tained by a skillful bee-keeper is 6 to 8 d. in 
bottle, and 7 to 10 d. in sections glazed or 
otherwise cased. There are men here and 
there who have managed to make a name 
and who get higher prices, generally in a 
local market or to special customers, but the 
above prices are almost universal for Eng- 
lish honey. 

Genuine heather honey from Scotland or 
the north of England is on a different foot- 
ing, and commands fancy prices — partly on 
its merits, partly from sentimental associa- 
tions, and partly because the season in the 
north for such late-blooming bee-forage is 
short and precarious, and supply often falls 
short of demand. Eighteen pence is not 
very unusual for section honey gathered 
from ling (Calluna vulgaris), the heather of 
the grouse moors: two shillings would be a 
fancy price. This honey, although varying 
according to localities, is generally of a deep 
reddish-golden color and almost jellylike 
consistency, so that, when ripened in frames, 
it can not be extracted mevchanically, and 
the combwork must be sacrificed, and when 
an out and bottled it remains full of 
ubbles, which spoil its appearance, hence it 
is usually sold in sections. Earlier in the 
season, honey is gathered in the south of 
England from the more showy bell heathers, 
Erica cinerea and E. tetraliz. It is darker 
and more fluid, with a less pronounced 
heather flavor; and, though sometimes sold 
at north-country prices, it can seldom be 


— pure enough to rank as heather 


oney. 
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The popularity of Scottish heather honey 
is very great, yet there are people who dis- 
like it, and more, among whom I myself 
take rank, who like it at first, but soon tire 
of the flavor. To enable you to judge for 
yourself, or to renew your acquaintance 
with it, 1 have the pleasure to send you a 
sample section of the real thing from over 
the border. If your bee-keepers can match 
it from any source, they may succeed in ob- 
taining something like the high price you 
seem inclined to expect; otherwise I feel 
sure that the expectation of finding so good 
a market, even in the prevailing absence of 
tariff obstacles, will meet with disappoint- 
ment. 

The section of honey was posted this day, 
Jan. 19— parcel post —in a tin box, and I 
hope it will travel safely and not granulate, 
alt — it may do so, as the season is ad- 
vanced. I do not send it to you as a pat- 
tern section. It was the last i had of some 
that a friend had sent me—a good bee-keep- 
er. The — of the others was very 
good, and this should be the same. 

Leeford, Budleigh Salterton, England. 


[Perhaps the impression that we convey- 
ed in regard to the price of heather honey 
was a little high; but we based our informa- 
tion on a controversy that appeared from 
time to time on this subject in the British 
Bee Journal, in which it was shown that the 
best lots of heather honey were selling all 
the way from 1 shilling 6 pence (36 cents) 
to 2 shillings (48 cents). 

The sample of honey came duly to hand 
and in remarkably good order. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that the honey it- 
self is very thick and the comb well filled. 
Before sampling it we had a photo taken, 
and the same will be reproduced at another 
time. It appears to be put up a good deal 
like much of the so-called British honey— 
that is, in cartons. If glassed in this shape, 
of course it will bring more money. On hold- 
ing the section up to the light it seems to be 
of a light purple color. The flavor, while a 
little peculiar, is very pleasant. It is like 
some other honeys, which, when their flavors 
are well known, no other honey will be taken. 
—Eb.] 





CAUCASIAN BEES. 





Bad Propolizers; Very Irritable when 
Crossed with Italians; a Laughable 
Case in Point. 





BY J. G. BAUMGAERTNER. 





Seeing your account of Mr. Frank Rauch- 
fuss’ experience with Caucasians, in GLEAN- 
1NGS for Dec. 15, I am prompted to say some- 
thing about these bees again. I sang their 
praise in one of the issues of GLEANINGS in 
1906, after having had one colony of them 
during the summer of 1905, headed by a 
queen from the United States Department. 
I handled a number of Caucasian queens the 
past season, reared from imported mothers 
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by a Southern breeder, selling some and 
keeping the rest for my own use. Several 
of these queens produced bees quite as gentle 
as those from the queen mentioned above; 
but there were a few which, I think, had 
mated with Italian drones, as the majorit 
of their bees had three yellow bands, whic 
were worse stingers than any hybrids I ever 
came in contact with. The fact is, several 
times they came very near driving me out of 
the yard, to the amusement of a deaf-and- 
dumb man standing at a safe distance enjoy- 
ing the sport. It was this way: I took it for 
granted that Caucasians don’t sting; and up 
to that time they had never stung me; but 
one day, while working over a colony of 
them I pinched a bee, and it gave that pecul- 
iar sound bees —— give when in agony, 
and that seemed to have been the signal tor 
a general onslaught upon the intruder. 
There I learned that Caucasians were not 
stingless—at least not the first cross of Cau- 
easians and Italians, which I think these 
were. They crawled all over me, got under 
my veil, crawled under my vest and up my 
back, and even up my shirt-sleeves. ell, 
we ‘‘had it out’’ together a few minutes, 
when I pulled my veil-string tighter, resum- 
ed my former dignity, started up my smok- 
er, and proceeded to impress upon their lit- 
tle minds that I still considered myself mas- 
ter of the situation, and demanded submis- 
sion. But, not they. I smoked and they— 
peppered. It was something like a little Rus- 
sian-Japanese war, judging from the gesticu- 
lations of the deaf-aud-dumb man when he re- 
lated the incident to his father. The same 
welcome I repeatedly received from them, 
and there were three more colonies nearly 
as bad. I noticed that the cry from a maim- 
ed bee infuriated them instantly. It was so 
noticeable that I once remarked to Mrs. 
Baumgaertner that, if the size of ears were 
determined by the manifested degree of the 
development of the sense of hearing in bees, 
I should be inclined to brand those Cauca- 
sians the mules in beedom. 

From these experiences I conclude that the 
introduction of Caucasian blood will not al- 
ways tend to quiet the temper of other races 
of oie as some suppose, and my experience 
is substantiated by that of others. For in- 
stance, Mr. J. J. Wilder states in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, ‘‘ Their cross with the Ital- 
ians is spiteful; but with the blacks their 
temper remains about the same.”’ 

I find them good workers, but better pro- 
polizers. In the fall they are equal to the 
task of closing an entrance one inch deep by 
the width of the hive. That, by the way, 
seems to be their favorite place for deposit- 
ing their glue. They also like to build 
bridges from the bottom-board to the bottom- 
bars of the frame, even if that space be a 
full inch, as with some of my hives. 

New Memphis, II]. 


[That is right, friend B. Let us have the 
truth come out about the Caucasians. As the 
country has been pretty well Italianized it 
will necessarily follow that Caucasians in- 








troduced into a new locality will result in 
crosses between Italiansand that blood. We 
shall be pleased to know if any one else has 
had a similar experience with Caucasian hy- 
brids. There is one thing wherein they ex- 
cel all other races, and that is in ora 

In a talk with Mr. J. B. Hall, of Wood- 
stock, Ont., at his home recently, he reiter- 
ated what he had previously said in public; 
namely, that, in his estimation, the Cauca- 
sians were a very undesirable race. They 
were gentle, according to his experience, but 
inferior to other bees as honey-gatherers. — 
ED.] 

















(This department did not reach us until it was too 
late for its regular place in these columns, and so we 
accordingly placed it here. We are making an effort 
to get our journal out earlier, and not all of our cor- 
respondents have been advised in time of the change. 
Mr. Green was one of them.—ED. ] 


MICE AND HONEY. 


There has been quite a discussion lately in 
the American Bee Journal between Dr. Mil- 
ler and E. E. Hasty as to why mice eat hon- 
ey. Mr. Hasty claimed that mice do not eat 
honey as an article of food, but out of mis- 
chief, or only as a sort of relish, and was in- 
clined to the belief that mice would never 
eat honey if water were accessible, unless 
possibly hey were starved to it. The theory 
that mice eat honey for the sake of relieving 
thirst is not new, as it has often been advanc- 
ed before. I think it is hardly tenable. I 
have known mice to do a greal deal of dam- 
age by gnawing the cappings off of comb 
honey in a building on the ground fioor with 
astream of running water within twenty 
feet on one side and within eight feet of the 
other side of the building. This in the sum- 
mer time, with nothing to prevent the mice 
from getting all the water they wanted by 
simply going a few feet. It has often looked 
to me as though mice gnawed the capping 
off of comb honey out of pure mischief; they 
did so much damage without appearing to do 
much with the caps gnawed off But r think 
the fact of the matter is that mice are fond 
of honey, or at least readily acquire a taste 
for it, but they rather prefer it somewhat di- 
luted. The caps they gnaw off, with a slight 
flavor of honey on them are to them what 
chewing-gum is toaschoolgirl. But if other 
honey is kept out of their reach they will 
gnaw deeper and deeper until I have known 
them almost to finish acombof honey. The 
do not always confine themselves to com 
honey either, nor is the starvation theory a 
good one. I have frequently known them to 


gnaw candied extracted honey, and only 
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lately I saw a piece of candied honey that 
had been considerably gnawed by mice in a 
pantry where plenty of other good things to 
eat were accessible. 

o 


THE BACTERIA OF THE APIARY. 


I have just been reading ‘‘ The Bacteria of 
the Apiary.’’ While much of it is to a large 
degree technical, and of little interest except 
to the bacteriologist, the careful gleaner can 
extract many things of interest to the ordi- 
nary bee-keeper. One of these is the number 
of bacteria that ordinarily infest healthy bees 
and combs, over a dozen species having been 
isolated and studied. One of these, which 
occurs quite constantly, is believed by the 
author to have been mistaken by many in- 
vestigators for Bacillus alvet, the cause of 
European foul brood. All these have been 
found on only a comparatively few specimens 
of bees and combs. If bees and combs from 
a larger territory were studied, it is possible 
that this list —. be greatly increased. It 
is somewhat difficult to isolate and positive- 
ly identify these minute organisms. The 
author states, for instance, that it is impos- 
sible to distinguish by the microscope alone 
between the bacilli causing European and 
American foul brood. Most of us will agree 
to the sermons, & that some of the earlier in- 
vestigators may have mistaken some of these 
innocent or comparatively harmless bacteria 
for those that produce disease. 


Pd 
HOT-WATER HEATERS FOR HONEY-TANKS. 


Some one told us a year or so ago how to 
make a hot-water heater for a large honey- 
tank. I made one last spring, using an or- 
dinary two-burner gasoline-stove as a source 
of heat. It worked like a charm, raising 
2000 pounds of honey from 65 to 100 degrees 
in 48 hours. This winter it performed the 
still more difficult task of melting about 800 
lbs. of honey that had become candied hard 
in the tank. Wouldn’t I have had a job if 1 
had been obliged to dig that honey out? 
Only those can appreciate what it would 
have been who know how hard and tough 
Colorado honey can become when a well- 
ripened article is thoroughly candied. 

his heating arrangement consists of a 
rectangular tank or box as large as the bot- 
tom of the hohey-tank, and 14 inches high. 
closed on all sides, made of heavy galvanized 
iron. In the front, near one corner, is the 
e supplying the hot water, 13 inches in 

iameter. From the back corner comes 
another pipe of the same size, which returns 
the cool water to the tank, in which it is 
heated. Between these inlet and outlet pipes 
the water is made to circulate back and forth 
by strips of wood 1X14 inches, three inches 
apart. Besides forming the divisions in the 
heating-tank, these strips of wood support 
the —- of the honey-tank. From one of 
the back corners of the heating-tank rises a 
perpendicular pipe which allows for the ex- 
— of the water, and — a place for 

lling. The tank in which the water is heat- 
ed is made like the other, but only large 
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enough to cover the top of the gasoline-stove 
and three inches deep. Its bottom, as it 
rests on the stove, is six inches below the 
bottom of the large heating-tank. From its 
top at one corner rises the supply-pipe, while 
at the bottom of the other corner is connect- 
ed the return pipe, running on a long slant 
from the back end of the large heating-tank. 
The pipes connecting these tewo tanks are 
slightly separated where they come together, 
the actual connection being made by short 
pieces of rubber tubing (old single-tube bi- 
cycle tire), which permits considerable shift- 
ing without danger of breaking the connec- 
tions. I should, perhaps, have said that the 
tank on the stove is not divided off inside 
like the other, only a single partition running 
most of the way through the center. This 
supports the top of the heater, which is an 
excellent place to warm cans of honey. 

Experience has shown me that, with our 
thick honey and cool nights, some method of 
heating the honey in the large tanks is an 
absolute necessity if we would have the hon- 
ey free from specks of comb. Unless the 
tank is filled with honey while it is all warm, 
the small specks of wax carried down into 
the cold honey never rise again until the 
honey is warmed to a proper degree. Hon- 
ey should not be considered marketable un- 
til all these specks have been removed. 


Pd 


DOUBLE BOILER FOR BOTTLING HONEY. 


It is a familiar fact that, to bottle hone 
so that it will remain liquid for end lengt 
of time, it should be sealed up while some- 
where in the neighborhood of 160 degrees. 
For most bee-keepers it is more practical to 
heat it to the right. temperature before it is 
put into the jars or bottles. It is likewise 
advisable to keep it at this temperature for 
some time. With ordinary appliances it is 
not easy to heat honey, and especially to keep 
it at any definite temperature without con- 
siderable danger of scorching it. A double 
boiler of some kind is almost a necessity. 
Those who make a business of bottling honey 
have elaborate appliances of this kind, some 
of them costing a hundred dollars or more. 
The ordinary honey-producer, who can not 
afford such an outfit, is apt to conclude that 
he must do without any thing of the kind. 
A very satisfactory outfit, when only a mod- 
erate amount of honey is to be bottled, may 
be made out of two galvanized wash-boilers, 
a No. 8 and a No. 9. The smaller size will 
go into the larger one nicely. Wash-boilers 
vary considerably in size as made y differ- 
ent manufacturers, and you may have to 
hunt some to find a pair that will go togeth- 
er with a sufficient amount of room between. 
If you can not find a pair that go well to- 
gether, you may have to have one made, 
though you can buy them much cheaper 
ready made. Solder V-shaped strips of 
heavy galvanized iron to the bottom of the 
inner boiler to keep it at least half an inch 
above the bottom of the other; brace and 
fasten the sides well together, and solder in 
a molasses-gate, extending into the inner 
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boiler. A small cock to draw the water off 
from the space between the two is a conven- 
ience, though not absolutely necessary. The 
complete outfit can be made for about $3.00, 
and it will do as good work as any. 


eo 


HOW MUCH ARE BEES HINDERED BY QUEEN- 
EXCLUDERS? 

The point brought up by G. C. Greiner, on 
p. 107, would be exceedingly important if it 
should prove that he is correct in his claim 
that queen-excluding zinc as lately manufac- 
tured is the cause of a greatly reduced honey 
in every apiary where it is used. I 

ave been using queen-excluding zinc for a 
number of years, practically ever since it 
has been on the market, and have bought a 
number of different lots of it at different 
times since then, besides making considera- 
ble of it myself. I probably have in use 
more or less of all the different sizes of per- 
forations that have been made, though I have 
sold off most of the earlier makes and re- 
placed them with the later patterns. I have 
now in use nearly two hundred of the latest 
make of queen-excluders, with material for 
making up as many more; and if I have been 
making a mistake, I should like to know it. 

My system of managing bees is such that 
I find queen-excluders a practical necessity 
during a large part of the season, and I do 
not look as complacently as Mr. Greiner does 
on the queen that finds her way up through 
the excluder. I have not been as successful 
in keeping the queens down as he appears to 
have been. Nearly every season I Laws had 
from one to a dozen cases where the queen 
has started brood in the supers, and I consid- 
er it a very undesirable nuisance. Nor is it 
always as easy as he would have us believe 
to restore matters to a normal condition. I 
remember distinctly putting one queen down- 
stairs on three separate occasions last sum- 

mer, and she would probably have continued 
to go up through the excluder as often as I 
put her down if I had not exchanged the old 
excluder for one with smaller perforations. 
Annoying and time-wasting as such things 
are, I could easily put up with them if I 
thought it would make any perceptible in- 
crease in the honey crop to use the larger 
perforations. 

While my attention has not been specially 
directed’ to this point, | have not noticed any 
difference whatever, although I had over a 
hundred of each size in use the past season, 
and I think I should have noticed it if there 
had been any. There have always been 
those who have claimed that any queen-ex- 
cluder lessened the crop by hindering the 
bees in their work. After my bees are well 
at work in the sections, there is no longer 
any need of the queen-excluding honey- 
board, except as it prevents brace-combs. 
Accordingly I have often removed the ex- 
cluders from part of the hives at such times. 

It seemed only reasonable to suppose that 
they would do at least a little better if they 
were out of their way. But I have never 
been able to discover that such colonies did 
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. 
any better work whatever in comparison 
with those on which the excluder was re- 
tained; and I have been forced to the con- 
clusion that, in a good yield at least, it is no 
hindrance whatever to the bees. 
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HOW TO PREVENT SMOKE FROM ENTERING 
THE BELLOWS. 

I had one of the Corneil smokers, and had 
not used it very long before I noticed the 
smoke that is drawn back when the smoker 
was standing or hanging on the hive, which 
it} often does, caused the bellows- board 
around the blast-hole to become blackened 
and charred by the heat and smoke. I tried 
an experiment to see if I could not prevent 
the heat and smoke from entering the bel- 
lows by tacking a x7 strip of leather a dis- 
tance from the small hole and letting it cov- 
er the hole, acting as a flap valve. It was 
not very successful, as I had to work the bel- 
lows with more force to get enough of a 
blast to do the work, and in a few days the 
heat and smoke had it charred and crisp so 
thatI had to take it off. 





I figured that, if such things continued, I 
should soon have my bellows ruined, as the 
life of the old Corneil or Bingham was one 
season with me, while I used one of your 
Crane smokers with check valve for three 
seasons, and the bellows was fairly good at 
the end of thattime. The fire-box had burn- 
ed out. I set about to invent some kind of 
device to help matters, and I solved it by 
making a device as goo will notice by the 
enclosed drawing. get just as strong a 
blast as I did before I ~ it on, and it pre- 
vents the heat and smoke from entering the 
bellows, and is impossible to foul or clog. 

Tempe, Ariz. L. E. REDDEN. 


{With the older smokers, that is, those with 
a valve in the bellows to let in the air, this 
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device ought to work satisfactorily, and 
would be of much value, especially if fine 
fuel were used. But with the new valveless 
smokers, in which the air passes back through 
the blast-hole, such an arrangement would 
not work, for the reason that it would pre- 
vent the bellows from filling with air. And 
with the new blast-tubes there is almost no 
complaint, fom the reason that the tube ex- 
tends so far up into the fire-box that prac- 
tically no sparks can be drawn back into the 
bellows.—ED. | 


THE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA BEE-KEEPERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


It may be of interest to some of your read- 
ers, especially for those of this coast and the 
State of California, to know or to learn that 
there exists a Northern California Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association whose object it is to promote 
the welfare of the bee-industry in the whole 
of northern California. This association held 
its second annual convention in Sacramento 
on Jan. 28 and 29, which was attended by 
about 20 members coming from a good many 
counties north of the Stanislaus River. Prof. 
J. M. Rankin, of the Government Experi- 
ment Station, at Chico, addressed the assem- 
bly on various subjects which were discussed 
at some length. 

The supervisors of Sacramento County 
were petitioned to appoint a foul-brood in- 
spector for the county, and the members 
from other counties were advised to follow 
that example in their respective home coun- 
ties. The members present agreed to sign a 
contract not to sell any honey for less than 
the figures fixed by the executive board of 
the association. They indorsed and approved 
the work done for our industry by the ex- 
periment station at Chico under its present 
manager, Prof. Rankin. 

After receiving the reports of its officers, 
and approving the work done by them, the 
election of officers for the ensuing year took 
place, whereupon the convention adjourned, 
to meet again in a one-day session on June 
24, 1907. 

Any one interested in our association, which 
is a branch of the National Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation, can get further information from 
our Secretary, Mr. B. B. Hogaboom, Elk 
Grove, Sacramento Co., Cal. 

Stockton, Cal. SEBASTIAN ESELIN. 


A CASE WHERE IT PAID TO FEED. 


In July and August, as we have very little 
yellow and white sweet clover here, there is 
no honey coming in—not enough, in fact, to 
keep up brood-rearing fast enough to have 
strong colonies for the fall honey-flow, which 
commences about August 10. Well, I fed 
those colonies every evening, about dusk, 
just enough syrup to stimulate them suffi- 
ciently to rear brood pretty fast; then when 
the honey-flow opened I had colonies just 
boiling over with bees. I got over 1700 lbs. 
of honey from 30 colonies this fall, and put 
them away heavy with honey for winter. 
Those that we did not feed got very little if 
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any honey. Every one knows this was a 
poor year for honey, there being only two 
weeks all told when the bees got any surplus; 
and when the asters came in bloom suffi- 
ciently to give any surplus the rains set in 
and cut us out entirely of any flow from 
them. Ihave also scattered white sweet-clo- 
yer seed over about 80 acres of waste land. 
I see it blooms during our honey dearth; and 
if I can cut out feeding, and also get a sur- 

lus from it, it will be just like killing two 

irds with one stone, and the stone can be 
used year after year, without getting smaller 
or broken, but will be getting harder and 
harder every year. Yes, if it yields only 
enough to keep up brood-rearing it will pay 
all the trouble for sowing. 

Evansville, Ind. JULIUS HAFFEL. 


A BOTTOM-BOARD AND FEEDER COMBINED. 


The illustration shows one of my bottom- 
boards with self-feeding attachment. It has 
the advantage of permanency, which enables 
one to feed at any time without disturbin 
the bees, making it so easy that one woul 
feed when, if he had to go to work and get 





a feeder placed, he would be likely not to do 
so. To use it, the hive-body is slipped for- 
ward sufficiently to admit of pouring the feed 
in from the back, after which a strip is laid 
over to close the opening. 

Staunton, Va. W. O. SyDNOR. 


[This arrangement here shown will proba- 
bly give good results. One objection is that 
it will be difficult to make a bottom-board 
along these lines that will be syrup-tight year 
in and year out, and another is that it would 
be limited in capacity. The Alexander feed- 
ers are made of one piece of wood; and any 
shrinking that may take place does not affect 
their holding quality. 

The cut shows what appears to be an im- 
provement on it since the letter here written 
by our correspondent was prepared. We 
refer to the side lip with a cover. This ar- 
rangement would make it unnecessary to 
shove the hive forward on the bottom-board 
as explained in the text.—ED. ] 
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A HIVE-TOOL FORGED FROM A FILE. 
The illustration shows my hive-tool which 
I have made. For the past two seasons a 
number of bee-keepers in this vicinity have 
tried it and think the tool is all right. The 
little hook on the other side of the hammer 


Pry | 
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- Chisel & Scraper 
5 P Hammer | 


is intended to hook under the end of the 
brood-frame between the tin rabbet and the 
outside of the hive end, using a hammer on 
the remaining frames as a bry to raise and 
loosen the brood-frames. The bit is 1}§ in. 
wide, which will scrape a 1} section at one 
stroke, and is very useful for prying off and 
scraping covers. Itis forged from one piece 
of steel, and highly tempered. 
Stanwood, Ia. L. G. WOOLISON. 


[We tested this hive-tool in our apiary dur- 
ing the past summer. As a general pry for 
loosening the cover from the Sive-beds , itis 
excellent; but we found it rather heavy and 
large for the — of prying the frames 
apart. A much smallor tool we consider 
preferable.—ED. } 


THE WAY ANTS ATTACK BEES. 


In a sample copy of GLEANINGS received 
some time ago I saw an article regarding the 
death of bees caused by ants, etc. We , oon 
some flies and ants here that destroy bees at 
times. You will notice the bee I send you 
was caught by an ant. The head still hang- 
ing to the bee shows the bull-dog tenacity of 
the ant, and also shows that the bee can de- 
fend itself to some extent. The head of the 
ant did not interfere with the bee’s natural 
labor, as it had been doing its duty in food- 
gathering some time before I chloroformed it 
to forward you. E. N. FRANCIS. 

Uvalde, Texas. 

[We examined the bee sent by our corres- 
poearet and were interested in noticing the 

ead of the ant still clinging to one of the 
bee’s legs. It evidently would not let go, 
even when pulled to pieces by that bee or 
some other one.—ED. ] 


SOFT CANDY SAVES ELEVEN STARVING COLO- 
NIES. 

January 1, being so warm that the bees 
were flying freely, 1 looked into the hives 
and found them almost without feed. I or- | 
dered honey from a dealer, and it was lost 
by the railroad company. I ordered again, 
and it came by the same route. I became 
frantic, and, being a railroad agent myself, 
I kept the wires hot tracing that honey. I 
couldn’t sleep nights, for [| knew my pets 
were starving. I tried soft syrup feed, and 
it was not good, for the bees would fill their 
combs and then cluster some place else. The 
dampness from such feed made the bees wet, 
and it was only luck they did not freeze. 
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Finally I began to search GLEANINGS, and 
found your instructions how to make candy, 
and how to putitin. I followed instructions, 
and placed good warm quilts over each 
chink, and was surprised at the result. 
Eleven colonies starving to death in January 
came out good and strong in April, and 
while working on the willows they struck 
the alighting-board from 68 to 132 per min- 
ute. 1 took 1576 pounds of comb honey 
from 11 colonies, and received 20 cents per 
pound for all I sold. F. E. STARKEY. 
Boelus, Neb., Nov. 20. 





CANDY FOR WINTER FOOD MADE IN A DIF- 
FERENT WAY. 

I read in GLEANINGS, Jan. 15, about Dr. 
Lyon and yourself experimenting with win- 
ter feeding. lam surprised to find no writer 
who makes candy as Ido. I use granulated 
sugar and water, just as others do (but I do 
not stir it) and run it into greased pans when 
it is just right for making good taffy. Ina 
few days it granulates and is as solid a wax 
cake as yours, but they are full of thick syr- 
up. I lay it over the cluster, and the bees 
soon take the syrup all out. When I exam- 
ine again I pour some water on it. Those 
cakes are so porous that they readily absorb 
water, and that saves the bees from hunting 
water every time they take a flight. I use 
these cakes on all colonies, whether short of 
stores or not. Sometimes there are streaks 
of taffy in them when I put them on the hive, 
but it granulates there, and is all right. 

Royal, Il. B. D. HALL. 


CANDY FOR BEES; MORE INFORMATION 
WANTED. 

I am much interested in your discussion of 
candy for winter feeding, pp. 83 and 98. I 
wish you would say how much water you use 
per pound of sugar, how long you boil it, and 
the temperature of the mass when you stop 
the boiling and turn it out to cool. 

I am guessing that the result depends on 
the three factors named. The more water 
you use, and the longer time you take to boil 
it, the more of the sugar will be inverted, 
and the more of the sugar that is inverted 
the more hygroscopic it becomes, and the 
harder it will have to be to stand up in the 
humid atmosphere of the hive. The temper- 
ature determines the hardness. 

When you tell us to cook it till it grains 
readily when stirred, you leave the final re- 
sult quite indefinite. I think sugar can be 
made to grain when it contains so much wa- 
ter that it would not remain firm in the hive. 
The result from any given boiling tempera- 
ture of specified quantities of sugar and wa- 
ter would be quite exact, and could be du- 
plicated by any one. 

The same ideas apply to making syrup for 
feeding late in the fall. It should be easy to 
determine the proportions of sugar, water, 
and tartaric acid, that, boiled to a certain 
temperature, would not candy, although made 
to weigh 11 pounds per gallon, if one would 
make the needed experiments. 

Solon, Maine. | TURNER BUSWELL. 
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[As to the quantity of water to the sugar, 
that depends very largely upon the state of 
the atmosphere and the intensity of the fire 
on which the syrup is to be ‘‘cooked,” 
Roughly speaking, four dipperfuls of sugar 
to one of water will give the right propor- 
tion. Just enough water should be used so 
that all the sugar will be dissolved when the 
mixture has just come to a boil. If it is still 
cloudy when it is boiling, add a little more 
water. While it is being dissolved it should 
be stirred. 

The next question is, How long should it 
boil? Well, as the candy-makers would 
say, until it comes to a ‘‘crack;’’ that is to 
say, dip your finger into cold water, then 
into the hot syrup, and then immediately 
back into the water. If the mixture has 
cooked long enough, the film of hard cold 
syrup will ‘‘crack’’ upon the fingers. If it 
has not cooked long enough it will be soft. 
It may be necessary to make two or three 
tests before the cracking-point is reached. 
The syrup should then be taken off the stove. 

We omitted to state that about half a tea- 
spoonful of cream tartar dissolved in a little 
water, or, if preferred, one pound of honey 
to ten pounds of sugar, should be put in 
when the sugar and water are first put on 
the stove. The purpose is to keep the candy 
in a hard state so that it will not go back to 
the granular form, rattling down between 
the frames when the bees start to eat it.— 
Ep ] 





NO BEES ON ALFALFA. 


I watched two alfalfa-fields the past season, 
one close to North Manchester, Ind., and one 
in Whitley County, Ind. Nota bee could I 
see working on either of them. 

North Manchester, Ind. S. F. MILuEr. 








GOOD FOR WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We take unusual pleasure in submitting 
the following clipping from The Woman’s 
National Daily, because Congressman Web- 
ber was a Medina boy, born and educated in 
Medina Co., Ohio.—A. I. R. 


WILL STORM CONGRESS. 


A most determined effort is being made to do away 
with the selling of liquor in the District of Columbia. 
As previously stated in these dispatches, Congress- 
man Webber, of Ohio, introduced a bill last year to 
wipe out the saloons in thecity of Washington. which 
is practically all of the District of Columbia—the seat 
of the national government. There are upward of 800 
places in which drinks can be bought during the hours 
the licensed concerns are allowed to keep open. 

Congress has been slow to act on the various bills 
that have been introduced for the suppression of the 
liquor-traffic here. The membersof the large number 
of anti-drink associations are, however, organizing a 
sensation. They have been unusually active during 
the winter. They have been promised that they will 
get a hearing on the l4thof the presentmonth. That 
is St. Valentine’s day. They are preparing to invade 
in great numbers the big white capitol building. A 
combination of the different societies is now called 
the ‘‘ Prohibition Crusaders of the District of Colum- 
bia.’”’ Their plan is to have no less than 10,000 men, 
women, and children gather in and around the capitol 
building on the 14th, and demand of the legislators 
that the liquor business at the seat of government 
shall be wiped out of existence. 








— —_— a 
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Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow not, nei- 
ther do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them.—MATT. 6:26. 


Create in me aclean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me.—PSALM 51:10. - 

So far in my experiments with poultry 
reared entirely without shelter, nature’s way, 
or, as I prefer to put it, God’s way, it seems 
far ahead of man-made incubators and brood- 
ers. The chicks hatched under the hen were 
more robust than those hatched in my 10-lb. 
incubator; yet in justice to the latter I will 
say that the most of them now, at about six 
weeks of age, are very much alike. It was 
pretty tough for a while for the incubator 
chicks, especially those hatched a few days 
later, to keep up with the mother hen in her 
rambles about the island, especially cool 
mornings; but in answer to their plaintive 
peep she rested and brooded them; and with 
plenty of wheat where they could always find 
it they soon became strong and robust. 
There was one chick (from the first egg laid 
by the White Leghorn pullet) that was al- 
most a week younger than the rest. He had 
such a hard time keeping up with ‘‘the pro- 
cession’’ that I used to pick him up and 
warm his little toes in my hands. [ soon 
found, however, this would not do, for he 
followed me instead of the hen, and he got 
to be quite a nuisance, for none of us want- 
ed to step on the little bit of down.. Some- 
times I would think I could get away from 
him by walking very fast or running; then 
I would look back, and, not seeing any thing 
of him, conclude he had gone back to the 
hen; but again and again I would find him 
just between my feet. It is truly wonderful 
how they can make those tiny legs spin. 
For a week or more it seemed as if he would 
hardly make a live of it, especially after I 
had stopped ‘‘cuddling’’ him; but yesterday 
I picked him up and was pleasantly surprised 
to find him a vigorous, strong-limbed, hand- 
some fellow, equal to any of them, only a 
little younger. 

how, friends, I know I am treading on 
ground gone over and over by thousands of 
experts, yet I give it as my opinion that it 
will be very hard to invent any plan where- 
by we can by artificial means give the chicks 
from an incubator any outdoor exercise ful- 
ly equal to what they get in following a hen. 
She, under God’s direction, gives them all 
the exercise “pr will bear; and when she 
knows by their plaintive notes they are tired 
or chilly she gives them the very best rest 
and warmth the world has ever invented. I 
know there are great establishments that 
grow the finest poultry by the thousands, at 
least they claim they are equal to any, and 


that without hens at all; but I am so incred- 
ulous that I have planned soon to visit some 
of the best in the world, and then I will tell 
you about it. Just now it seems to me the 
mother hen will, here in this Florida climate, 
not only do the work better but cheaper, and 
I have seen chicks reared in brooders at the 
same time ours here on this island were run- 
ning wild, or under God’s care, as we have 
it in the first of our texts. I have proved 
that a hen can take charge of 30 nicely, and 
I opine she would manage 40 or even more 
just about as well. Of course, she can not 
cover so many; but there are always tough 
ones in every flock that prefer to stand out- 
side or run about and not be brooded. As I 
have said, not a chick was lost that went 
from the incubator to the hen mother; but 
when I undertook to make the brooder take 
the place of the hen I had many disappoint- 


-ments. At one time I had eleven beautiful 


chicks, some of them over a week old, when 
one morning the whole lot seemed only sick- 
ly ghosts of what they had been the day be- 
fore. Worse still, when the poor little chaps 
tried to walk several of them seemed, in spite 
of all they could do, to run backward instead 
of forward. Mrs. Shumard said, as soon as 
she saw them, that they smelled of coal oil. 
Sure enough, during a cool night they had 
pressed up against the lamp until every 
chick was pretty well ‘‘anointed,’’ and then 
had tumbled in the dirt and black dust. 
You may ask what kind of brooder 1 had. 
Well, the combined brooder and incubator 
cost only $6.50, and I was foolish enough to 
think it might do for my experiments here in 
this Florida climate. The printed directions 
said, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid of the chicks interfer- 
ing with the lamp nor the lamp with them.”’ 
The lamp was carefully wiped clean the 
night before when filled, but enough oil got 
out in some way to kill 8 of the 1) chicks. 
Let me say, however, to the credit of the 
10-lb. incubator, that it did hatch the nine- 
teen nice chicks given the hen, although it 
required a good deal of supervision when 
the weather changed suddenly. Since I have 
tried one of the cheapest, I am now daily ex- 
pecting one of the best small incubators that 
can be bought, with brooder to match. 


The lamb has, through all ages, been se- 
lected as a symbol of innocence and inoffen- 
siveness; but I should place a little chicken 
at the head of all animated nature as a type 
of all that is good, pure, and lovable. Not 
only is there confiding innocence, but there 
is strength of muscle for such a little body, 
and life and animation, and, we might al- 
most say, enthusiasm as well. Watch a 
strong vigorous chick as it starts out in the 
morning. If he doesn’t enjoy life and thank 
God for existence I don’t know of any ani- 
mated nature that does. 1 have frightened 
a chick, not yet out of his shell, almost out 
of his little senses, and yet he is the easiest 
animal in the world to give you his confi- 
dence. In one brief day you can win that 
little confidence, and hear his plaintive little 
thanks for warming his little self, or for giv- 
ing him food and drink when he is a little 
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older. They have quite a little vocabulary 
(the one God gave them), and I do not know 
any sweeter music than to listen to their baby 
language. In a very little time they can be 
taught to let you pick them up; and if you 
are not very careful you can almost hear 
them say, ‘‘Be gentle, please; remember 1 
am so very little.’’ I once hit with my foot 
the one that would run after me, and tum- 
bled him over and over in the dirt. His ex- 
clamation of surprise and astonishment was 
ludicrous. It seemed to say, ‘‘Oh! oh! oh! 
how is it possible that you, who claim to be 
such a friend of poor little me, should knock 
me about in that style?’’ 

When it comes to expressing thanks for 
any service rendered, a little chicken is ahead 
of the world. They are full of jokes and 
pleasantries. At avery early age they will 
— to want to fight with their comrades. 

ho told them about fighting? They will 
ape their busy mother, and try to do every 
thing they see her do, in a way that is truly 
comical. We have read that flowers have 
sometimes turned wicked men from their 
evil ways. It seems to me that any one who 
gets really closely acquainted with a little 
chick, learns that beautifully expressive little 
talk, and what it means, must be a better 
man or woman ever afterward. 

This opens the way for the second of my 
two texts. I purchased a pretty good grade 
of White Leghorn rooster to put with my five 
men and when the eggs of his parentage 

egan to hatch out I was on the watch you 
may be sure, The chicks, sure enough, were 
of a golden yellow, brighter than the yellow- 
est Italian bees. I petted them and loved 
them; and when, a few hours later, the shin- 
ing silvery wing feathers began to shoot out 
(faster than plants grow in my cloth-covered 

reenhouse) I admired them almost every 

our. Then the coal-oil episode came, and 
one after another I was compelled to see the 
little lives go out in spite of thorough wash- 
ings and all that I could do. I got home- 
sick. I don’t know but 1 almost got the 
blues. I reasoned with myself, and said: 

**Old fellow! you are overlooking all your 
many great blessings, and getting cross 
about the loss of a few cents’ worth of chick- 
ens. While the great cities are rejoicin 
and thanking God for the wonderful wor 
of Torrey and Gypsey Smith, to say nothing 
of the great crusade for temperance, you are 
narrowing your life down to this latest hob- 
by of yours, and losing your peace of mind 
when, more than likely, it is God’s plan, 
and what you need, to have a little disap- 
pointment right here. 

Yes, friends, I pruyed over it. It was. of 
course, not the value of the chickens, but fac- 
ing the probability that they would likely keep 
on dying. I was, however, contrary and 
stubborn. I ordered one of the best fifty-egg 
incubators by express, and, to get over the 
stubbornness, I used David’s prayer—‘‘ Cre- 
ate in me a clean heart, O God, and renew 
a right spirit within me.”’ 

I am still in favor of hens for mothers. 
My five pullets are one-fourth Brazilian 
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ames, and three-fourths White Leghorns. 

he following extract from a letter will tell 
you why I want some game blood in my 
sitting hens: 

A well-bred game hen will keep hawks away from 
her brood. She will fight away cats, dogs, or almost 
any thing. Not even a man can take one withouta 
fight. Ihave a little game hen of only 3% lbs. weight 
that fought and whipped a large-sized chicken-hawk 
that on two occasions had tried to catch one of her 
little ones. The second hawk had succeeded in catch- 
ing one of the chicks, but she caught him on the fly, 
at least ten feet above the ground, brought him to 
the ground with her, and whipped him off. Some 
time ago I threw a good-sized hawk with a broken 
wing in witha pen of three hens and a cock to see 
the result. The cock killed the hawk in about three 
minutes. © WILSON WRIGHT. 

Braidentown, Fla., Feb. 9. 

Well, there was one full-blood game chick 
among the ‘oiled ones.’’ He was a big 
strong lusty fellow, and he and I were par- 
ticular friends. He told me his troubles, 
and I came pretty near telling him mine. 
He held on and pulled — for life, but 
I had to see him draw his last breath. 


‘‘FIGHTING MOTHERS.”’ 


While we are about it Iam not sure but 
that it is the fighting mothers that are going 
to redeem the world. Our recent and great 
victories over the rum traffic are, no doubt, 
the work largely of et mothers. 

An incubator weighing only 10 lbs., if a 
really good one could be made so light, 
would be a great boon because it could be 
sent by express, as, many times, it is very 
inconvenient to wait for the slow motions of 
freight shipments. But another considera- 
tion comes in here. I notice many of the 
testimonials in regard to the more expensive 
machines say, ‘‘ No cripples in hatches from 
this machine.’’ Are we to infer from this 
that cheap machines, or, perhaps, poor ma- 
chines, rather, are likely to produce crippled 
chickens’? and this reminds me that I have 
had half a dozen or more crippled chickens. 
Perhaps the Humane Society should have a 
word to say in regard to any traffic that 
tends to bring crippled animals into the 
world. God grant that our United States of 
America may have like jurisdiction over 
any traffic that shall be the means of bring- 
ing crippled (or imbecile) hwmanity into the 
world. 








AN ARGUMENT IN FAVOR OF THE STAINLESS FLAG. 

I still remain a bee-enthusiast, and the pleasure I 
have in bee-literature is added to by seeing the fear- 
less fights you wage against the drink and other 
evils. In reading them and the record of the tri- 
umphs of good against evil, I myself have often been 
cheered, and, thanking God, have myself taken cour- 
age. Drink, however, is not our bane here. With a 
population of 200,000 I have not seen a case of drunk- 
enness for some years, and the highest number of ar- 
rests I have ever seen for three months was 22. I 
have seen it as low as 3. W. G. HUTCHINSON. 

Boscobel, Barbados, Dec. 19, 1906. 


The above gives us a most astounding fact 
and argument in favor of the ‘‘Stainless 
Flag.’’ Just think of it! a city of 200,000 
people, and no visible drunkenness! The 
explanation and reason for this is that there 
is no tax or license on liquors. The govern- 
ment is mot in partnership with the saloon 
business. 
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"NEW CREATIONS” IN BUSH LIMAS ! 


Nature has surely surpassed herself? Inasingleseason 
she has outstripped all effortsof man. In fact, such dis- 
tinct new types have never even been dreamed of before! 


To learn just what they really are and how they 
were discovered, kindly study pages ro to 15 of THE 
FARM ANNUAL FOR 1907. They are undoubtedly 
the ‘‘ Greatest Novelties of the Age.” 


J isan entirely ““New Creae 
The Burpee Improved tion.’? The pods are truly 
enormous in size, borne ingreat abundance upon bushes 
two and one-half feet — by two feet across. The 
beans are both larger and thicker than those of the 
popular Burpee’s Bush Lima or any strainof the large 
White Pole Lima, 


Fordhook Bush Lima This, is together 
like it has ever been seen before. It is the first and 
only stiffly erect Bush form of the fat * Potato 

Lima.” Both pods and beansare twice the size 
of Dreer’s, Thorburn's or Kumerle Bush Lima 

and more than half again as large as the 
Challenger Pole Lima. 


$1115 in Cash Prizes 


With one prize of $150, and several of 
$50 each, we will pay a total of $1115 
on these Two New Bush Limas, 
—scé BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL, 


These Bush Limas *** 


sold 
only in sealed packets. Each 
packet contains twelve per- 
fect hand-picked beans. 
Per pkt. 25 cents; 
5 pkts. for $1.00 Yy 




















Finest’’ 
New 

Fluwers 
For 25 cts. 


i ji We will mail—as 
/ a special adver- 
tising offer — one 
regular fifteen-cent 
f packet each of the 
charming Variegat- 
ed Queen Tall Nas- 
turtium, the first of 
Burpee’s New ‘‘Roy- 
al Race”’ of Variegat- 
ed-leaved Tall Nas- 
turtiums, Burbank’s 
_New_ Crimson - flower- 
ing Eschscholtzia, Bur- 
pee’s Hercules Giant 
Pansies, the gigantic 
orchid flowered new pink, 
Florence Spencer (see illus- 
tration), and the richly col- 
ored Evelyn Byatt Sweet 
Pea. Purchased separately 
these five packets would cost 
seventy-five cents. All five 
packets mailed for 25 cts.; or five 
assortmonts (in all 25 packets) 
1.00—to separate addresses if re- 
quested. 


Four 1908 Novelties 
FREE! 


“ To every one who orders direct from this advertise- 
ment, we will send FREE—if asked for—any one 
with a 50c order, any two with a dollar order, or all four 
with an order for $2.00. These Novelties, not yet cata- 
loged by us, but on which we offer Cash Prizes for advance 
trials, are: New American Dwarf Bush Nasturtium, “Ashes 
of Roses;” The New Eaglish “ Beacon’? Sweet Pea; New Ameri- 
can Thick-leaved Gigantic Mustard, and a New Early Hard-head 


Butter Lettuce from Germany. eed 














































































Burpee’s 1907 


Farm : Annual 
“Leading American Seed Catalog.” 


The “Silent Salesman ”’ of the world’s largest mail- 
order seed trade. An elegant new book of 200 
PAGES with hundreds of illustrations from photo- 
graphs. It tells only plain 
truth about the very best 


Seeds that Grow. 


1t describes Grand Novel- 
ties in Flowers and Vegeta- 
bles of unusual importance, 
which can not be obtained 
elsewhere. If interested, 
write to-day —_ mention 
GLEANINGS IN. BEE CUL- 
“The seal of quality.” ° TURE and the book is yours. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia 


Burpee Building 
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IT’S READY TO OPERATE 


There’s no firing-up—no waiting for steam with a Lion Gasoline 
Engine. It is always ready to operate, Easily started—no en- 
gineer necessary—a boy can operate it. Can be used with perfect 
safety in any building and is very economical in the use of fuel. 
If you want a reliable, practical, durable and powerful power pro- 
ducer get 


It is not an experiment but an engine that has made good wherever 
used. On the farm it proves especially valuable for operating feed 
grinders, wood saws, cream separators, corn shellers, pump, etc. It 
furnishes ideal power for operating machinery used in mills, shops, 
printing offices, private electric-light plants and water-works. Speed 
can be changed from 100 to 600 revolutions per minute while engine 
is running—a very desirable feature. «& 

We sell direct from factory to buyer, 
thus saving you all middlemen's profit. Lion 
engines are so simple and practical in construc- 
tion that with the explicit directions which 
we send with each engine, it is unnecessary to 
have an expert come to your place to set it up 
and start itfor you. Get a Lion engine and 
increase your profits with much lesslabor and _} ENGINES 
time devoted to the work. Write now forcat- ’ 
alog giving full information and illustrations 


of the Lion engine. It is free if you mention 
this paper when you write. 


Ballou Manufacturing Co., 


Successors to Lyons Engine Co. 


Belding, Mich. 
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Big Saving to You 


On the Best Manure....; 


“~ 
Spreader Made 23xe% 
IGURED from any point of the % 
compass—taking the question 
of the first cost—the question of quality 
_—the question of capacity—the question 
of finish—the question of strength—the question of 
correct principles—the question of right working. 


We, the makers of this celebrated American 
Manure Spreader, will save you money 
every time on one of our high-grade machines. 
We not only save you money on the first cost—but 
we save you money per year’s wear—because—the 
American is made of the highest quality, best 
material possible to secure—and made on correct 
principles by skilled workmen. 


If every purchaser of a Manure Spreader would 
first compare the American with all other 
makes, we would sell all the Manure Spreaders 
that are sold. 

We know that’s pretty strong talk—but the 
American will make good every claim we make 
forit. Itis positively BEST BY COMPARISON 
—and we want to prove to you all the claims we 
make. We will sell you 


Direct from the factory 
and pay all-the freight 
to you 


at our low factory price, which leaves out the job- 
bers’ and dealers’ dividends. 


Set it up and use it, in your own way, on your 
own farm, for a full month—to prove every claim 
we make for it. If the machine isn’t exactly as 
we claim it is—and doesn’t do the work exactly as 
we say it will, and isn’t perfectly satisfactory to 
you, all you have to do is to send it back to us— 
and the month’s trial won't cost you a penny. In 
this way you may have 





Free Use of an American Manure 
Spreader for a Month. 
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Now we.are the only manufacturers of a com- 
plete line of Manure Spreaders selling direct from 
factory to user. We are the only manufacturers 
of Manure Spreaders selling on 30 Days’ Free 
Trial—and the American is 


Sold on Time 
or For Cash 


The American is made in 10 styles and 5 sizes—a 
size for every purpose, and it’s the greatest money- 
making implement you can have on your farm. 
It’s a time-saver, a labor-saver, a profit-maker. 
Take care of your land—and your land will take 
care of you. 


The question of fertilizing has too long been 
overlooked by many farmers. Are you guilty? 
Our Big Spreader Book tells the rest of our story; 
it fully describes and gives pictures of our full 
line of American Spreaders. We want to send you 
this Book, FREE—the handsomest Spreader Book 
ever issued by anybody. 


We keep a full stock of American Spread- 
ers in all leading trade centers, and also carry a 
full line of repairs at these points, thus insuring 
quick delivery of parts in case of breakage. 


Now, why not get your order in at once for an 
American Spreader? Weare now giving 
Spring dating on early orders, and you might 
just as well have your Spreader at once. It 
— cost you any more to buy now instead of 

ater. 


Write for our Big Book of full particulars and 
let us quote you a price direct to you—delivered at 
your station—all freight allowed. No matter what 
Spreader you have been thinking of buying—no 
matter what Spreader you have been looking at— 
send for our Book and Special-Delivery-to-You- 
Price—before you finally decide. Better write 
to-day, NOW. 


















4650 Hastings Street, 


American Harrow Company, 





DETROIT, MICH. 










Don’t break your back and kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon. 
s\ For comfort’s sake get an 


Electric Handy Wagon. 


| It willsave you time and money. A 
set of Electric Steel Wheels will 
make your old wagon new at small 
cost. Write for catalogue. Itis free. 


7 ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 95, Quincy, lil. 












THE “‘KANT-KLOG” SPRAYERS 
Something New. Gets twice the results withs ame labor 
and fluid. Flat or round, fine or coarse sprays from same 
/ Nozzle. Ten styles. For trees, vines, 

rte ni hing, etc. 
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Get Your Order In Early 


For a Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow 
Sold On Time—or For Gash 


ON 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Last year 1463 people waited foo long before ordering. We were all sold out—factory 
couldn’t keep up and’ we had to disappoint these 1463 people by returning their orders. Just 
couldn’t make Disc Harrows enough to go round—that’s all. Why? 

Well, if you are at all familiar with Disc Harrows, and will look at the picture in this adver- 
tisement, you will see some of the reasons why we could not make enough to meet our demands. 

There is no tongue to pound up horses—whipping back and forth. No pushing or crowding of 
the teamoncorners. No tongue weight to gall up the horses’ necks. No one horse pushing— 
and one pulling, on turns—just straight, even pulling ahead all the time, Perfect balance of 
frame makes Disc roll smoothly. _ Lightest draft Disc made, 

These are a /ew of the reason’ why we sold so many Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrows last 
year. There are other reasons explained in our book—too many of them to give here. 

Now here’sa big patent feature for 1907—an additional feature over last year. 


OUR TRANSPORT TRUCK ATTACHMENT 


Notice the truck wheels just back of the Disc blades? You can attach them in a minute’s 
time to the Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrow—and Discs are raised from the ground—elevated 
on light running front and back trucks. 

This puts your Disc on wheels and you can drive anywhere—over rough roads—sand—gravel 
—stones—or bridges—without dulling the Discs or cutting up the surface. Strong brake 
makes driving down the steepest hill perfectly safe. 


It’s a great convenience—that patent TRANSPORT TRUCK of ours! <Andit’s found on no 
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other Harrow on the market. 











Right now—’ way in advance of the sea- 
son—half of our factory output for 
Spring is sold—and a flood of orders 
are coming every day. If you want one— 


Important. Now we have a big factory, and 
are running it to the very limit of its capacity, but 

















Notes—Do not confuse the Detroit 
Tongueless Disc Harrow with an 
other Disc Harrow made, of any kin 
It’s a patented Harrow ofour own- no 
one can sell you this Harrow—no 
dealer—oragent anywhere. You 
buy it direct from us--as we sell 

























it only to farmers direct. 






and you willif you get our Book describing fully our 
various sizes and our direct-to-you selling plan 
(time or cash) and prices quoted you direct from- 
factory-to-station—you should send today for our 
Book, Plan and Price. 

... Just write us on a postal—say 
“Send me full particulars of 
Detroit Tongueless Disc Harrows”’ 
—and we’ll send you our Book and 
other printed matter and quote you 
a direct price, at your station. 
Freight guaranteed—on our Free 
Trial Plan. 


American Harrow Company: 
W. W. Collier, Gen’l. Mgr., 
4647 Hastings St., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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and better ones, earlier to mature 
and using less seed, when you plant 
with our 


Acme Hand Planter 


Deposits seed at just the right depth in 
moist soil. Neither seed nor soil can dry 
out. Seed grows at once, Cheapest and 
easiest way to plant. W orks wellin any suil, 
sod or new land. if our dealer can’t fur- 
nish it, send 81 and his name; we will 
“abip charges paid. Writefor Booklet, 
“The Acme of Potato Profit,” Free @ 


a Co., 


ION AGE 


No. 80 Pivot Wheel 
‘Riding Cultivator 3 


a + adapted for potato culture. 
J Quickly adjustee to cultivate any 
; in rows of any width—28 to 48 
. Operated in any soil. 
Our new 1907 
Iron Age Book 
describes Potato 
Planter, Sprayers, 
Digger and complete line 
of Farm and Garden 
Tools. ‘ 


me Mfg, Co. 
Grenloch, N. 3 
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LAWN FENCE 


ae a. Cheap as 


free. Toots pape, Cataiatee 


TDOOMMY toriesand Churehess Address 
AIXIXX COILED SPRING FENCE 60, 
448 Winchester, Ind, 


‘SUNUGRAPEVI 


60 Varieties. Also Small Fruit 
k. Genuine. cheap. 2 cnmple vines vines * matted for 10c, 
De sista free. Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, 


Descriptive price-list 
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A Kalamazes 


Direct to You” 


Kalamazoos are fuel savers,— 
They last a lifetime— 
Economical in all respects— 
They are low in price and high in quality,“ 
They are easily operated and quickly sex up and 
made ready for business,— 
Buy from the actual manufacturer,— 
Your money returned if everything is not exactly as 
22 represented— 
You keep in your own pocket the dealers’ 
and jobbers’ profits when you buy a Kala- 
mazoo, 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 


We want to prove to you that youcannot aK STOVE HEATER, 
buy a better stove or range than the Kala- _ For All Kinds of Fuel. 
mazoo, at any price, 

We want to show you how and why you save from 20% to 40% 

hie xs in buying direct from our factory at factory prices. 
: If you think $5, or $10, or $40, worth saving 
MGB ROYAL STEEL RANCE 
For All Kinds of fuel, Send Postal for Catalogue No. a 
Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all kinds of fuel. Note 
the high quality; compare our prices with others, and then decide to buy from 
actual manufacturers and save all middlemen's profits. Catalog shows 267 styles 
and sizes for all kinds of fuel. Write now. Sold on 360 Days Approval Test. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are fitted with patent oven thermometer 


which makes baking and roasting easy. All stoves blacked, polished 
and ready for immediate use when you receive them. 










Oven 
Thermometer 























Hot-Bed y= [ stock & Poultr FENGE 


SASH PaickS3s0 T/A) Diasiond or Square Mesh: 
Including Glass a." 92c 


prices low. Sold directon 
VAVAYA 30 deyetree trial, freight 
, NOW is the time to buy 
sash for your hotbeds or 


prepaid, Catalogue free. 
emia chicken houses and brooders. 














| KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box 21, Muncie, Ind, 


a FENGE macio-—" 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
_ no agents. my p coy 28 ae Ay 
factory prices on ays free trial. 
We pay allfreight. Ca’ tolog shows 37 
styles and heights of farm and poultry 
fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 


nor SOILED SPRING FENCE Ca 




















ALL READY 
TO USE 


SAFE Delivery 
Guaranteed Anywhere 


from the Largest Mill in 
America. No come apart to 
4 it. Best workmanship. Glass 
laps over to preven ‘leaks. 

ars ae on_bottom rail. 


Sash glazed with putty and -J-"-PAVYS THE 
een WE) OAOWWN I ere iat 


Grand Millwork Catalog FREE] fanSsvizst.TiNce MADER 


more than most fences, 15 to 85c per rod 
yy Don’t fail to -ly- elivered. We send free sample 7 A mabtro as 








(ABW) 


Ve Ww 























ms) write usa tal tion and test. Write for_fence book _o' 
for our Grand styles. The Brown Fence & Wi re 
~ SOIL Free aewaee Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 








Ar 














sit MANURE 5/3 
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One Form of Hotbed— 
Sectional View. 

























48-in. stock fence 
per rod only 
Best high carbon coiled steel 
—. wire. Catalogue of 
fen toois and supplies 
FREE.” Bu airect at w ole- 
sale. Wri Aa y « 
MASON FENCE Cco., 
Box 89, Leesburg, 0. 






WIRE FENCE Qc 





Guaranteed to SAVE YOU BAT D Deal 
Prices, freight included. Write today. ain 


CORDON, VAN TINE & CO. 


lo3 Case Street, Davenport, lowa 




















The only light that makes and burns its 
own gas at the extremely low cost of 2c per week 
and gives perfect service with NO GREASE, DIRT, 
SMOKE OR ODOR. Every burner equal to 100 candles 
burning atonetime. Think of it—brighter than electri- 
See Se wueons | P Over 100 sey) Ray tie 
to be without it. r es. Pp 
wae ts Wanted Everywhere. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO., 306 K. 6th St., Canton, 0. 
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SOAPS.PURE FOODS Ei( 
FACTORY TO HOME 


rAll middlemen’s proftts done 
away with. You set this 
saving in choice of 1000 
premiums with ¢2 orders 


and up. 

CHAIR GIVEN 
with gee ™ Everything 
guaran in 
advance. Send Por catalog 

and free sample Pr Breny 
Dept. venut, 
CHIUAGO. ILL. 

















{JOSEPH HORNE CO. | 








Penn and Fifth \ 3 (Pittsburgh, Pa. 


More Kioto Silk: 


at 35c Yd. 


Several weeks ago we advertised a lot of Kioto 
Silk at the special price of 35c a yard. The re- 
sponse to this advertisement was so unanimous 
that we feel justified in repeating the particulars 
about this silk fabric. 

Kioto Silk is a soft and lustrous fabric, com- 
bined of Japanese Silk and finest Sea Island 
Cotton. 


It is light weight and clinging in texture, a 
summer fabric par excellence. We can imagine 
nothing prettier or more inexpensive for dressy 
frocks for young girls. 

THE REGULAR PRICE IS 50CTS. PER YD. 
but we were fortunate in our purchase and are 


thus enabled to offer it for a full 15c below the 
rightful value. 


Shown in delicate evening colors, in rich black, 
and in small tasteful designs. 

















Your Name Will Get $2 Eggs 
For 50 Cents Per Sitting 


White and Brown Leghorns are the atest 
tomes in the world. I, keep 2000 of the ce webrates 
Chamberlain laying strain on my Experi > . 
Farm, and to increase the sale of my Perfect Chic 

I will send to any one who will send me their 
name so I cansend them my Perfect Chick Feed Cata- 
logue, 2 sitti of Single Comb Brown or White tag. 
horn Eggsfor forthe2sittings. Only2sittings sold 
toone person. White or Ba Plymouth Rock, or 
White or Silver Laced Wyandotte Eggs $1 per sitting. 
This is a rare chance to get astart of extra fine stock. 
Send money and have your orders booked at once. 


W. F. CHAMBERLAIN, (The Perfect Chick Feed Man 
KIRKWOOD, MO. 


40 BREEDS Fine. pure-bred chickens, 


ducks, geese, and turkeys. 
; hardy and very beautiful. 
try-farm inthe Northwest. Fowis, 

















Largest poul: 

eae" ong ineu oe - at lowest prices. Send 4c. 
annua e 

for fing pate eanae! cote TO, MINN. 
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White and Barred Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Lt. Brahmas 
Hardy, prolific, farm-bred, pure 


stock. For birds, moderate prices. 
EGGS TO HATCH at 10 cts. each. 








Walter Sherman 


R e | é 
Reds 100 Boulevard, —_ Newport, R. |. 
Make Good Money 


in Poultry business. Others doit. You can 
too. Our big book Profitable Poultry tells 
how to breed, hatch, feed and market to 
make big money. Describes most wonder- 
ful Poultry Farm in the world, 32 kinds of 
fowls. Quotes low prices on fowls, eggs, incu- 


bators and supplies. Mailed for 4c. 
Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 53, Clarinda, fa, 


HAVE A LOOK ic: 


Poultry Journal, Our Beautiful 
Xmas Number containing 3 color 
pictures from Burgess’ master- 
pieces in oil, costing $1,000, and 
book plans for Poultry Houses, al! 
for10 cents. We willtell you How 
to Make Poultry Pay. Address 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, 
15 Cord Bid’g, Indianapolis, Ind, 


BOOKS ON POULTRY CULTURE. 


POULTRY HOUSES AND FIXTURES. 

Shows plans of low-cost, practical and labor-savin;: 
houses, designs for inside fixtures, roosting-coops and 
coops for young chicks, and all necessary appliances 
for the poultry-yard; 96 pages, 9x12 inches, illus- 
trated. Price 50 cts. 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATING AND BROOD- 

NC. Solves all problems of artificial incubatin; 
and brooding. Tells how to obtain strong-germed, 
fertile eggs, etc. Results gained from practical ex- 
perience; 96 pages, 9x12 in.. illustrated. Price 50 cts 


ECCS AND ECC-FARMS is made up of articles 

of experienced breeders, giving methods of housing, 
breeding, rearing, and feeding to increase egg produc- 
tion. Contains chapters on pedigree breeding; 9% 
pages, illustrated. Price 50 cts. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Barred, buff, and 

white. Gives rules for mating followed by the 
most successful Plymouth Rock breeders, with a 
chapter and chart on line breeding. Contains color- 
plate of each variety; 110 pages, 9x12 inches, illus- 
trated. Price 50 cts. 


THE LECHORNS. The best illustrated standard 

of all varieties of the popular Leghorns. Mating 
schemes clearly described. Color-plate of S.C. W. 
Leghorns; 78 pages, 9x12 in., illstd. Price 50 cts. 


ASIATICS. A work on Brahmas, Cochins, and 

Langshans Contains “inside” information neces- 
sary to success, with standard and ideal charts for al! 
varieties. Color-plates of Buff and Partridge Cochins: 
100 pages, 9x12 inches, illustrated. Price 50 cts. 


DUCKS AND CEESE. Gives all details of 

hatching, rearing, fattening, and marketing. De- 
scribes labor-saving methods; 68 pages, 9x12 inches, 
illustrated. Price 50 cts. 
TURKEYS. Every detail of the turkey business 

explained fully and clearly. Written by the world’s 
foremost turkey-growers. Contains color-plate of 
ideal Bronze turkeys; 84 pages, 7x12 inches, illus- 
trated. Price 50 cts. 
THE BANTAM FOWL. M.-.T. F. McGrew, judge 

and breeder, tells how to house, feed, and grow ban- 
tams, how to treat their diseases, etc ; 72 pages, 9x12 
inches, illustrated. Price 50 cts. 


RELIABLE POULTRY REMEDIES. Points 

out the causes, describes symptoms, and gives sim- 
ple and tested remedies for all diseases; 6x9 inches, 
84 pages. Price 25 cts. 



















THE A.!. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
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Incubator Book 


The Best That Was Ever Written. 





If you will write us to-day we will send you the best 
book ever written on incubators. 


It is interesting, fascinating, written by a man who knows, by a 

man who has spent 25 years on the problem. It tells all he has 
learned, all the results of hundreds of experiments with every kind 
of incubator made. It is a book you should read before buying, If 
you wish to avoid a costly mistake. The writer has spent 25 years 
in perfecting Racine Incubators and Brooders. The book tells all 
about them—that is why we send it free. - 
It will lead you to choose the Racine. But 
it will give you the knowledge you need, 
and itis fair. It tells you practical facts 
that no other book ever told. Don’t buy 
without reading it. Write to-day. 


Racine Hatcher Co., Box 114, Racine, Wis. The Freight 


We have Warehouses at Detroit, Buffalo, Kansas City and St. Paul. 











851 














= 120-EGgQ  ceeignt rrepata 


$4.50 Buys the Best 100-Chick Brooder 


Both Incubator and Brooder, ordered together, cost but $11, 
Incubator is double walled all over, copper tank and 
boiler, hot water heat, self regulator, nursery, high legs, glass 
door. Brooderisthe Yo walled, hot water, brooder 
made. Write today for Free book, ‘‘Hatching Facts,” it 
tells all about them; or send order now and save delay. , 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—We Pay the [reight. 
Belle City Incubator Company, Box 63, Racine, Wisconsin 


72 BuystheBest PNCUDAtor Fre 





























he patented aleniuaes ier eau 
t exc ve Fr $2’ 
automatic features of th P; ttn 


sf 1D see 


Buys a 240 Eps ~ atone 
Incubator. The CYPHERS INCUBATORS 
rest and easi- 


can find profitin raising Broilers, Roast- 
and ~ 4 and become po mene in Chick 


est hatcher made. ers 
Rearing and secure profitable results in Egg 


The Famous 


IDEAL INCUBATOR 
sateen i, Seen 


Brooders at prices too low to quote here. 

You cannot find a better at any price. Why pay 
more then? Let us save Fe money. Remember 
——-: —— Py — - nes, but “ eg ong 

% r ranty and our page 
k “Poultry for Profit.’ it's Free. ” 

















eee HANSAS CITY 
J.W. MILLER CO., Box 4 ', Freeport, ills. BEST HATCHER | OAKLAND. CAL 











Hatch and Brood 


AT SAME TIME 


Here’s a new thing—a complete hatcher and 
brooder, a machine that performs both of these 
operations at the same time and does both well. 
It is made entirely of metal ani asbestos felt, so 


can not warp, swell, shrink, or crack. 


hatch hens’, ducks’, geese, or turkeys’ 


equally well, and at the same time. 


Will 
eggs 


Metal Mother... 


BROODER 


HATCHER 





40 Chicks from 43 Eggs. 
CAMBRIDGE, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1906. 
Cycle Hatcher Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—The combined brooder-hatcher I pur- 
5 of you last spring is certainly all you claim it 
to be. 

The first time we operated it we put in 49 eggs. 
After the sixth day we tested out seven and replaced 
them with nine fresh eggs. The first lot hatched out 
40 strong, and the nine eggs put in after the machine 
had been running a week hatched seven chickens. 
The next time we put in 50 eggs, tested out six, and 
one that was cracked, and hatched 40 chickens from 
the 48 eggs. Chicks were brooded in the machine at 
the same time the eggs were incubating—doing dou- 
ble duty with the one lamp. We think the * Cycle”’ 
is the best m.chine in the market. 

H. V. BUMP. 


Is a long step ahead of all others—the 
most remarkable invention in the poul 
try world. With it two quarts of oil 
hatches 50 eggs and broods the chicks. 
A time-saving, labor-saving, oil-saving 
machine complete for $7.50. Light in 
weight; shipped cheaply by express. 
Free catalog tells how it works. Regu 
lar Cycle Hatchers and Brooders at $5 
each are great favorites. Write now. 


Cycle : Hatcher : Co. 
Box 223 : : Elmira, N. Y. 











Very truly yours, 
B S 


INCUBATORS @ BROODERS 


UPPLIES 














We are the only manufacturers of this line in the Central States. 
ard of perfection. We warrant the goods, and the 
orders. Wecan save you money. Send for big FREE 


Our goods are the stand- 
will please you. SPECIAL PRICES on early 
OOK that tells all about them. Do it to-day. 





ADDRESS LEAHY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


20 Talmadge St., 
1740 South 13th St., 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO 
Omaha, Neb. 





J. W. Rouse, Mexico, Missouri, 


or 


E. T. Flanagan, Belleville, Illinois 











WRITE TO US_—==—= 


BEFORE YOU BUY 
AN INCUBATOR 





We Can Save You Money 


We buy material to the best ad 
least exp Victor h give sou most for your money 
as our free books will show. Just say ona postal ‘‘Send Vio- 
tor Book’’ and tell us the size machine you want and let us 
give you our special prices. Geo. Ertel Co., Quincy, Ill, 








Greider’s - Fine - Catalog - 1907 


Tells all about pure-bred poultry, 
and describes and illustrates 60 va- 
rieties. Ten beautiful natural-color 
plates. Gives reasonable prices for 


stock and eggs; how to cure diseases, kill 
lice, make money. This valuable book only 10 cents. 


B. H. Greider, Rheems, Penn. 




















How 
\ 20,000 
Chicks 


were Hatched in 


3 MONTHS. 


Hatched in my Model 
y Inbubators and raised 
ER in Model Colony Brood- 
ers. This isa bit of history of the work 
done at the Model Farm, which was start- 
ed in April of last spring as a money- 
making business. The use of my Model 
equipment will enable you to do as well. 
Let me tell you how. Catalog of Model 
Equipment mailed upon request. The 
Model Farm is owned by the Model Poul- 
try Company, of which I am President. 
It is a co-operative as well as an educa- 
tional organization, in addition to being 
a money-maker. ou ought to be ac- 
quainted with the work we are doing. We 
are the largest poultry raisers in the 
world, and have more growing chicks 
today than any other five farms coupled 
together. Ask for descriptive literature. 
Send two dimes fora copy of my boo 

Eggs, Broilers and Roasters.” It gives 
the cost of production in all branches of 
the poultry business. It gives the market 
quotations, week by week, averaged for 
three years. Its tables show when a 
chick hatched any week in the year could 
be marketed as a broiler or roastin 
chicken, and the profit. Also profits o 
egg production and how best to secure 
them. Write today. 

CHAS. A. CYPHERS, 

350 Henry Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FREE BOOK OFFER! 


New Sure Hatch Book on = 
Incubators, Brooders = 
Chicken Raising— 102 pages 
and scores of pictures—will be 
sent FREE to anyone inter- PF 
ested in chickens. The most 
wonderful Handbook of Poul- 
try Information ever printed. 
The makers of the 


Sure Hatch Incubator 


are giving these books away to celebrate the 
biggest year in the history of the company. Sure 
Hatch Incubators hold the world’s record for 
sales and satisfaction. Guaranteed 5 years. 
We pay freight. Write today for FREE SURE 
HATCH BOOK and the most liberal incubator 
offer ever made. Send postal today. 
Sure Hatch Incubator Company 
Box 107, Fremont, Neb. or Dept. 107 ,indlanapolis,ind. 























25 YEARS ON 
THE MARKET 


Think of it! Our “Silver Ju-—e= 
bilee!” Why t =~ 
Buy a Reliabl ° 
Beautiful Si y H 
logtree. Write today. ReliableS _ . 
Incubator & Brooder Co., Box 8-49Quincy, Ill, 











Automatic BUGKEYE Incubator 


All Metal, Fire Proof, Continuous Hatcher. 


NEEDS NO THERMOMETER. 
Adjusted by us and ready to run when you get it. Guar- 
anteed for five years. Good credit at home is good with 
us. Get the best and save money. CATALOGUE FREE. 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. Box64, Sprinafield. O. 
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dTrusty 


Incubatorsand Brooders 
The really automatic incubator— 
start it and it runs itself. Regu- 
lator so perfect that you might 
throw away the thermometer, if 
you wanted to. Sold on 


, 60 and 90 DAYS’ TRIAL 

and 5 YEARS’ GUARANTY 

More sold in 1906 than any other make and every 
patron satisfied. You will be, too. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK. 

Johnson’s Chicken Book—bigger 
and betterthanever Fullofcom- 
mon-sense chicken talk, 300 pic- 
tures. It will save you money. 
Write today sure. 


M. M, JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Neb. 











“Perfect”? Incubator 


The safe way to buy anincubator is on 
trial. That's the way the “Perfect” is 
sold. Brooders at —- low prices. 
Write for 200-page book. 

The United Factories Company, Dept. x38 Cleveland, Okie 








Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


PEXCELSIOR INGUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple rfect, self-regulating. 

Hateh every fertile egg. Lowest 

Bie first-class hatchers made. 
EO. H. STAHL, Quiney, IIL 





THE BEE @ POULTRY 
INDUSTRIES DOVETAIL 


and go well together 
In poultry culture the main thing is bealth, and 


Conkey’s 


Poultry 
Remedies 


Are the World’s 
Standard 

This is the season 
for Roup and the 
sneezing, wheezing, 
swollenheaded 
fowls should 

quickly restored to 


health, usefulness 
. . and profit. You 
cannot afford to experiment, so use 


NKEY’S 





ROUP REMEDY 


Just a thimbleful in the drinking water and 
they cure themselves. Onr absolute guarantee 
goes with it, and it meens your money back 
should it disappoint you. 

Conkey’s Bogk on Peultry Free for 4c instamps 
and names of two others interested. It solves 
the whole poultry problem and is worth dollars 
to any poultry raiser. GET IT TODAY. 

THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 
315 OTTAWA BLDG , CLEVELAND, O. 
Conkey’s Poultry Remedies are carried by A. I. 
Root Co. at their branches, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Chicago and Medina. 
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WHITE ELM The crowning glory of American forests, 6 to 8, 8 to 10, 

* 10 to 12 feet, all other sizes up to 4 to6 inches caliper. 
Large stock of other Shade and Ornamental Trees; Maple, Oak, Ash, Birch, 
Alder, Catalpa, Linten, Willow, Poplar, Ete. Large quantities of Oriental 
Plane. A full line of Weeping and Drooping trees, also Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Vines, Paeonias, and other herbaceous plants. 50 acres of Hardy Roses, none 
better grown. A large and superb lot of Cannas. 44 greenhouses of Palms, 
Ferns, Ficus, Araucarias, Geraniums, Everblooming Roses, and other 
things too numerous to mention. Seeds, Plants, Roses, Ete. by mail, 
postpaid. We guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. Larger by express 
or freight. An elegant 168-page Oatalogue FREE. Send for it and see what 
values we.give for a little money. Many choice sets chcap. 63 years, 1200 acres 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 434, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 





Zz 
Belt’’Evergreens in ten million lots. 
To prove they are healthy, well 
rooted and vigorous we offer to send 
Four Fine Sample Trees, 3years old _ 
Free to a limited number of property owners. Mailing ex- 
“ _ pense 5 cts which send or not as you please. A postal will 
bring them, Our Catalogue containing 64 colored plates of 
our Hardy *“‘Blizzard Belt’’ Fruits, Evergreens, Ornamentals, 
etc., with a mine of valuable information for fruit growers, free 
for the asking. Write to-day. 


THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY, Box 748, Osage, lowa. 





For only 10 cents I will send 15 full trial packets of 
Flower Seeds, or 10 packets Vegetable Seeds, as follows: 
Aster, Coxcomb, Feverfew, Forget-me-not, Mignonette, 
Nasturtium, Pansy, Petunia, Pink, Poppy» Phlox, oa lossis, 
Stock, Sweet Peaand Saponaria. Or these Vegetable Seeds: 
Early Cabbage, Late Cabbage, Beet, Onion, Cucumber, Let- 
tuce, aD, Radish, Tomato and Turnip. All seeds of best 
quality. Enough for both flower and vegetable garden. Both collections 20c, 
—— x Floral Guide, 700 engravings, culture, etc., and Park’s Floral Mag- 
year. 


HOW I GIVE AWAY 100 SPLENDID BULBS 


Get UpA eb For five names on above offer (50 cents) I will mail 15 splen- 
did Flower Bulbs: Lily, Gladiolus, Anemones, Montbretias, Buttercups, Sparaxis, 
Cal. Hyacinth, Amaryllis, Hyacinthus, Oxalis, Allium, Scarlet Freesia, etc. For 

15 names (a5) I will mail 100 such bulbs, including the two new Gloxinias, Royal 
Purple and Royal Scarlet, both with glorious white border, surpassingly beauti- 
ful—alone worth 50 cents. Tell yourfriends. Write me today. 37th year. 500,000 
Pleased patrons. GEO. W. PARK, Box 98, LaPark, Pa. 











———————  ——————————- - — ___ s) iT] 
FRUITFUL Tees Moamaae | | PRA Wact ODT 
The kind that grow. Our new : , 
Watice Prattanf ornament OOM © 
Trees, Roses, Shrubs. Buy di- om , if s ick 
> : ent to any Address Postpaid, Guaranteed to 
ae — we dy olee ips Reach You in Good Growing Condition 
sale prices. N ‘es Co +« 3 Superb Orchid Cannas 25c. 6 Splendid Carnations 
Greser, or esl. ° peer’ meee 10 Beautiful Butterfly Gladiolus ....eee 
or NeW 6 Fragrant/Tuberose Bulbs 

Rochester, N. Y. 6 Fine Fuchsias, all different .... 
6 Royal Hardy Everblooming Roses 
6 Grand Exhibitions Chrysanthemums.......+.+++- 
6 Beautiful Coleus, all different 
10 Pansy Plants, Giant Flowered 
15 Pkts. Choice Fresh Flower Seeds 


Ym Any Five Collections for $1.00. Catalog free. 
WA Miss Jessie M. Good, Dept. 19, Springfield, Ohio. 
Nurse grown, hardy everywhere. : 
, sizes tor all pe ,~™ = 
scheme ~ Oe: ure: 10large pkts, for 6c. and Catalog oi 
propesd S too Det me. ae Fresh, Reliable seeds, which for vig 


Trees. Py ; 
ee or, early maturity, and productive- 
3 — = ee ness lead, Direct from the growers 
‘for free Cat. and Bargain Sheet aaa pond Cabbeg?, Bost, Cnguse- 
¥3 4 r, Lettuce, Mus! elon ater 

D. Hill, Evergreen Specialist Melon, Onion, Radish, Tomato, Turnip. s 
Box 87, Dundee, Ill. E. W. MARTZ SEED CO., Seedsmen, Grundy Center, Iowa. 
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STRAWBERRIES 


AND HOW TO 


vou Au ae 


NEED 
THIS BOOK IT TO-DAY 


THE BEST BOOK ON STRAWBERRY 
ULTURE ever written, because it exp pole | 

detail of the work from the time plants are Cn) out 

the berries are picked, and tells how to prepare the plants 

for a big second crop. 125 Pictures of strawberries 

and strawberry fields. This book is worth its weight in 

gold. If we knew your address, would mail you one Free. 


R. M. Kellogg Co., Box 400, Three Rivers, Mich. 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Everblooming == 2 oe 
Roses 2.73.30" 


Sent to any address post-paid; 
guaranteed to reach you in good = condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Gruss an Teplitz, deep red. 

Aurora, grandest pink. 
Princess Sagan, bright red. 
Ivory, pure white. 
Enchantress, deep rose. 
Sunrise, golden yellow. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations the “‘Divin 
lower,’’ all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize-Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, - - 25c. 
6 Beautiful Coleus, 
3 Grand Orchid Cannas, - 
t-Scented Tub 








6 Fuchsias, all different, 

10 Lovely Gladiolus, 

10 Superb Pansy Plants, - 25c. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 25c. 


Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guaran- 
e satisfacti Once a , always one. Catalog Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 8 Springfield, Ohio 














STR 


\WBERRIES 


>) big, red and luscious 
m are grown from 
ALLEN'S choice 
vigorous straw 
lants. None better. 
ood lak, 
os Virginia and g¢ 
4 Cardinal, new Glen l*} 
Mary, 
- Dunlap, 
: oe ke, Gan 
Buback, Climax, and all 
best standard sorts, 90 varieties. 


stock and they are fine, Also Raspbe 

rant and Gooseberry plants, 

vines. In SEEDS I have : the leading v: 
ties for field and garden. M: 

Beans, Watermelon, 


of vegetable plants in seas page 
Catalogue for 1907 telis wabous it lote. of good 
things for the farm and garden and where to 

em. IT'S FREE. Send name and ad- 
‘dress on postal to-day to 


W. F. ALLEN, 


Salisbury. Meryland 











A beautiful colored plate of our 
New enbe 


Red | Raspberry 


strawberry catalog of va’ c 

oy information a wrariotios 

with instructions for 

Free to all. 

THE FLANSBURCH & POTTER CO., 
Lesile, Michigan. 














The Best Strawberries 


grow from Farmer's plants. Introducer of 

“Oswego” strawberry and “Plum Farm 

Fe td Fruit inate, all Sew Catal: 
free. L. J. Farmer, Box 708,} ul 








Seed 
‘Book 


FOR 1907 


contains 63 
Specialties in 
egetables, 
69 in Flowers, 
besides every- 
a thing else 
=) good, old or 
ynew,worth 
=} growing. 
You need it. 
It is free to 
all sending me 
their address 
on a postal. 








Wm. Henry Maule 2f7,Finert Street 











CARFFS in aeeie 


I 1 send y FR 3 8 ITS Blackbe 
eb ~ post- oe introduce ane 
prove | stock the finest grown. 
tiany | te) Eee customers realize 
OFIT PER ACRE 
Rew: at tog new cstalog of small fruits, fruit 
ined ornamental pape farm and seeds and 
general nursery stock sent free. Get it—write to-day. 
W.N. Scarff, New Carlisle, O 











12 Pkis SEEDS 7ebF fits 20c 
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Garden Seeds 





Write for, oF fhe. Feed C Catalog 
si relief ieee the cewted. exagge- 
rated kinds. Tells the plain truth 
about the best varieties you can grow. 
Splendid half-tone illustrations. No 
confusing offers,full value in seeds. 
E.C.GREEN &SON,Box G, Medina, 0. 














| A wonderful big catalog 
| Full of engravings of every FREE 
} \ariety, with prices lower than other 
dealers’, Oldest reliable seed grow- 
erinAmerica. Nooldseed. Allfresh. 


They will grow or will refund money. 
Big Lot Extra Packages Free with Every Order, 


Ss 
R 


end yours and your neighbor’s address, 
- H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Hlinois. 





Seeds That Hustle 


Plant Our Northern-Grown Seeds 


‘ 


They are hardy, vigorous, prolific, 5 
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and mature quick, because they are 
grown in our short, northern sum- 
mers, on new, healthy land. They 
begin hustling the minute they are in 
the ground, keep at it, and mature 
crops while the lazy southern seed is 
getting started. Our new, 150 page 
catalog, tells all about them and our 
Big Cash Club Offer. Mailed free, if 
ordered quick. 
DARLING & BEAHAN, 
423 Michigan 8t., Petoskey, Mich. 
ct ABBR: A RAKES 











Jewell Seeds aad Trees 


Have been planted since 1868. Always 


reliable. Most complete line of hardy 
stockin the U.S. Five catalogs. 
The Jewell Nurseries, Box 14 Lake City, Mion. 








EE $i PREMIUM 
LY TO BUYERS OF 


age Catalog 
— today for most interesting and re- 
liable Flower, Vegetable and Field Seed 
Catalog published. Explains how,on page 
2, buyers get 11 varieties of t Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, worth $1— 

NORTHROP, KING J tC ‘co. 

108 ‘tennepin Ave., Minneapolis, 








CULTURE. 


<< Ifyou want tospray trees, shrubs or 
% vines, whitewash or disinfect buildings, 
Y kill vermin in poultry houses and make 
sanitary quarters, you can find nothing 
more to your purpose than a 


Deming Outfit 


Great variety in the Deming line, 20 
styles Hand, Bucket, Knapsack, Barre! _ 
and Geseline En pao Sprayers. All 

ry style the result 
once. ‘Don’ Tbe till you 
ree catalogue and all par- 


The Deming Company, 
346 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio, 
General Agencies in Principal Cities 








(SPRAY PUMPS ) 
x! YOUR ype MYERS 


that pamps 
Negge el Ch 


Be and Haag 
Be E. Myers &B 
yo Ohio. 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS at $1 per 1000 


and up. Catalog free. 


R. E. ALLEN, - PAW PAW, MICHIGAN 





Buy Trees “cx Muskingum | River 


Full Line sine and Ornamental. Catal 
free. Freight paid. AGENTS WANTED” 


Mitchell’s Nursery, : Beverly, Ohio 





Plants, Berry - crates, 
and Quart Baskets 


Special prices for December and 
January orders. Catalog free. 


H. H. Aultfather 
Bx 62, Minerva, Ohio 


PATENT S. 


Twenty-five Years’ Practice. 


PRINDLE & WILLIAMSON, 


Second Nat’! Bank Bidg.. Washington. D.C. 





Patent practice in Patent Office and Courts. 
Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


= MEANS 


Quick Shipment, Honest Goods, Low Freight 


Our sections are manufactured from young basswood timber. 

Hives are almost clear <nong ahgme | are beauties. 

Shipping-cases made strong and substantial, nice, smooth, and perfect. 
Send for our free catalog of supplies. 


























Marshfield Manufacturing Gompany, Marshfield, Wisconsin, U. S. A, 





























TRAINLOAD OF BEE SUPPLIES afte 




















Fire Sale Bee and Poultry Supplies! 


Come or send, and save 25 to 50 per cent on slightly damaged goods. NEW LEWIS GOODS at factory 
prices by return freight. Honey and beeswax wanted. State lowest price and particulars. 
Honey in five-gallon cans for sale. Send for new 1907 catalog. 

H. M. Arnd, Prop’r YorK Honey @ Bee Supply Co. (Not Inc.) 
Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 and 193 Superior -. Chicago, Ills. 























7 will as usual be on hand with his superior bees and queens for 
W. H. Laws, the Queen breeder, the coming season. Laws’ Leather or Red-clover stock and 
Golden Italians, also Holy Lands and Carniolans bred separately and in their purity. Several of my custom- 
ers write me that the queens received from me.were the only ones that gave any surplus the past poor season. 
I also breed the Carni-Italian cross, the bees for white comb honey and lots of it. I have-some wonderful 
reports from this cross. Single queen, any race, before April, $1 25; five for $5.00. JI have also some extra-fine 
breeding- jueens at $10.00 each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. I also offer another car of bees for 


the coming season. Circulars on hives and queens on aplication. 
W. H. LAWS, Box 217, Beeville, Texas. 


DOVETAILED HIVES, 
SECTIONS, ETC. 


of best quality (JOHN DOLL & SON’S MAKE). 
Extra low prices quoted on all supplies. Let me 
figureon yourorder. Icansave youmoney. BERRY 
BASKETS AND BOXES instock. Send for 32-page 
catalog fre. W.D.SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 








ROOTS GOODS FOR | 
Ohio and West Virginia 


BEE-KEEPERS 


E. W Peirce, Zanesville, Ohio 


ITALIAN QUEENS and BEES 


























NORTHERN-BRED QUEENS FOR SALE. 

Golden and 3-banded Italians. Untested, 75c; tested, 
$1.25. Hardy and healthy. Orders booked now. Write 
for circular. MENNIE & FENTON, Pine Island, Minn. 





I can supply select untested Queens at 75 cts. each ; 
$7.50 per dozen. Orders for early delivery will receive 
careful attention. 

David S. Hurst, Box 102, Letohatchee, Ala, 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Notices will be inserted in these classified columns 
at 20 cents per line. —— intended for this 
department should not exceed five lines, and you must 
say you want your advertisement in the classified 
columns or we will not be responsible for errors. 











Help Wanted. 








WANTED.—Hustling helper in the bee and honey 
business. A steady job for the right man 
B. WALKER, Clyde, Illinois. 





WANTED.—An apiarist accustomed to large apia- 
ries. State age, experience, and wages. 
Dr. Gro. D. MITCHELL & Co., Ogden, Utah. 





WANTED.—A good man to work at the bee business. 
Must like horses. 
. B. HETHERINGTON, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 





WANTED.—A hustler to represent us in every county; 
$10.00 per week and expenses or commission. Perma- 
nent work. NORTH JERSEY NURSERIES, Newark, N.J. 





WANTED.—An industrious man who knows how to 
handle bees. To a man of the right stamp a good 
opening is offered. Very healthy location. 

G. W. ROBERTS, Menardville, Texas. 





WANTED—Representatives to sell our teas, coffees, 
and olive oil, direct from importer to consumer. Mail 
orders solicited. Price list free. 

RIo VISTA TRADING Co.,670 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED.—Young man to work in large apiary in 
Southern California: after honey season can work for 
me on ranch or vineyard. Good board and wages. 

Address L. L., care of A. I. Root Co. 





WANTED.—An experienced man with wife to work 
bees on shares or for wages; good house furnished; 
location best in the United States; sure of good honey 
crop every year; no failures. Write at once. 

GARFIELD BOOMHOWER, Schoharie, N. Y. 





WANTED.—An active single man. who is handy with 
carpenter tools, to make himself, generally useful on 
a 30-acre farm when not working with the bees. Will 
pay $300 a year, good board, bed, and washing to the 
man who is willing to try to earn it. 

H. C. AHLERS, West Bend, Wis. 





WANTED.—A No. 1 man to take care of 200 to 500 
stands of bees. When not working with bees to work 
on the ranch. Don’t apply unless you thoroughly un- 
derstand bees and putting their products up for mar- 
ket. State terms wanted, and give references. 

BLALOCK FRUIT Co., Walla Walla, Wash. 





WANTED.—A man competent to manage my home 
apiary of 150 colonies when I am away inspecting api- 
aries. An opportunity for the right man to learn the 
management of out-apiaries and get a start in life. 
State age, experience, wages, etc. 

CHARLES STEWART, Sammonsville, N. Y. 





N AVY offers excellent opportunities to young men 

of good character to receive instruction fit- 
ting them for promotion; good pay at start, advance- 
ment as soon as qualified. Apply to Navy Recruiting 
Station, Commercial Bank Building, Cleveland, O., or 
Postoffice Building, Cincinnati, O, 
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WANTED.—A position with reliable bee-man; al- 
most a life-long experience. Give wages paid and ]o- 
cal conditions in first letter; age 44. References. 

. GENSEN, ‘‘God’s ’’ Bible School, Cincinnati, 0. 


For Sale. - 


For SALE.—250 Heddon hives. 
W. L. COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 


For SALE.—Pair thoroughbred Beagle pups at a 
bargain. For information write Box 311, Medina, 0. 




















For SALE.—Fine job-printing outfit. 
C. A. STEBBINS, Broad Creek, Va. _ 


For SALE.—4000 ferrets; some trained. Prices and 
book mailed free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Ohio. © 


For SALE.—Dabhilias, 20 kinds, $1. Catalog. St. Louls 
Grand Prize. H. F, Burt, Taunton, Mass. 


For SALE.—Two bicycles, one tandem, shotyn, 
revolver; bargains if sold soon. Box 95, Medina, ©. 














For SALE.—Paragon Chestnut. I can furnish Par- 
agon Chestnut grafts for spring grafting, 25 fine grafts 
for $1.00 J. H. Bupp, Loganville, Pa. 





For SALE—at a bargain, 10-inch Rider compression 
hot-air pumping engine, in good condition. 
JAMES E. FOWLER, Newfields, Rock. Co., N. H. 








For SALE.—Yellow-sweet-clover seed at 12 and 15 
cts. per lb.; white, at 8 and 10. 
R. L. SNODGRASS, Gordon, Kan. 





For SALE.—A Vermont farm, 85 acres, good build- 
ings; orchard, wood, smooth fields, 4 mile to station. 
Price $2200. A. JOSLYN, East Hardwick, Vt. 





For SALE.—At 8 cts. each, 125 ten frame and 40 
eight-frame wood-zinc excluders, or exchange for any 
thing useful. W. M. JANES, 

Trueheart Building, Paducah, Ky. 


For SALE.—$5000 will buy good farm. 76 acres (15 
acres alfalfa, one acre vinevard), 15 cows, 50 colonies 
Italian bees. Fine location. Easy terms. 

O. LUHDORFF, Visalia, Cal. 


FounpD.—After thirty years’ experimenting. a comb- 
frame that is practical and bids defiance to propolis. 
All about them; write the inventor. 

S. HAtL, So. Cabot, Vt. _ 


For SALE.—If you want an illustrated and descrip- 
tive catalog of bee-keepers’ supplies for 1907 send your 
name and address to FRANK S. STEPHENS, 

(Root’s Goods.) Paden City, W. Va. 














For SALE.—Have just lost house by fire and want 
to sell land—seven acres adjoining city of Auburn. 
For particulars address 

E. B. BEECHER, Auburn, Placer Co., Cal. 





For SALE.—Best Wisconsin sections, per 1000, $4.00; 
No. 2, $3.40; plain, 25 cts. less. Discounts on Danz. 
hives and other Root’s goods; also berry-boxes. It- 
alian bees for sale. H. S. DuBy, St. Anne, Ill. 





For SALE.—A superior strain of ensilage corn. If 
you grow for silo or fodder it will pay you well to 
write. Samples and circular free. 

E. C. GREEN & SON, Medina, O. 





For SALE.—One-piece sections, of all the standard 
sizes, 1000, $4.00; No, 2, $3.50; plain, 25 cts. less. These 
sections are strictly first-class. Also other supplies 
very cheap. JAS E. MORGAN, 
Dansville, Ingham Co., Mich. 








Situation Wanted. 








WANTED.—Situation as apiarist by married man 35 
years of age, 15 years’ experience. 
F. M. PoLAND, Thorndike, Me. 





WANTED.-—Situation by a practical apiarist, or a 
large apiary to run on shares for extracted honey. 
W. W. McCNEAL, Wheelersburg, O. 





For SALE.—Ninety second-hand chaff hives (forty 
10-frame Quinbys, and fifty 13-frame Gallup); three 4- 
frame Cowan extractors, used but two years; 900 lbs. 
buckwheat comb honey. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, Remus, Mich. 





For SALE.—In lots to suit, several hundred eight 
and ten frame size comb-honey supers for 4}4x414x1% 
sections, all made up and painted, used but little. 
Special low price if ordered at once. For particulars 
address THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN BEE Co., 

Berthoud, Colo. 
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For SALE.—A complete steam-laundry outfit. Two 
wasters, ironing-machines. extractor, starchers— 
everything you need but boiler. Why not start a 
laundry in your home town? it will pay you good re- 
turns. Write me about it. Box 414, Medina, O. 





For SALE.—Thirty acres of land in Pennsylvania; 
modern house and barn; 100 fruit-trees; good bee pas- 
ture, and fine opportunity for out-apiaries. Price 
$1200. If you mean business, write at once; good rea- 
son for selling. 

Mrs. G. W. RUGABER, Cameron Mills, N. Y. 





For SALE.—One 400-egg Star incubator; used for 3 
hatches; cost $88; $12 takes it. One200-egg New Peer- 
less; cost $18; sell for $10. One home-made 225-egg, in 
good condition; cost $13; sell for $5. One new comb- 
foundation mill, ten-inch, Root’s make; $12 takes it. 
The incubators are good hatchers. 

G. RouTzABN, Biglerville, Pa. 


. eggs at low prices. 
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Poultry Offers. 








For SALE.—White Wyandottes; 15 eggs, 75 cts.; 30 
eggs, $1.25. J. F. MICHAEL, Winchester, Ind. 


For SALE.—W. Wyandotte cockerels, stock and 
J. F. Moors, Tiffin, O. 


For SALE.—Single-comb White Leghorn cockerels. 
$1.25 each. THEO. KELLER, Harlem, Mo. 


For SALE.—White Wyandotts Exclusively (Duston 
Strain). eggs, $1.50 per 15. 
HARRY C. DRIVER, Rt. 1, Beech Creek, ‘Pa. 














For SALE.—Choice poultry. Ten leading varieties 
for the farmer or the — Circulars free. 
. Durr, Larned, Kan. 





FoRSALE.—The highest type of Angora and Persian 
cats, from imported ancestors. Don’t confound these 
cats with the coon cats or mongrels kept in bird-stores 
and sold at $3.00, when so many people will pay $25 to 
$75 for a fine-bred specimen.- Any ambitious woman 
can make money raising them. Kittens, pure white, 
some with blue eyes and other colors; very reasonable. 
Kindly do not write out of mere curiosity; but every 
business letter will be promptly answered. 

Mprs. J. F. SKEES. Marion, Ohio. 


FoR SALE.—The following foundation-mills. Wish 
to dispose of them atonce. Write for sample if inter- 
ested, and fuller information will be given about any 
mill. 

Mill No. 1—14-in., old-style high frame, in perfect or- 
der, price $18.00. 





Mill No. 2—#-in., old-style high frame; has had a pin. 


run through the rolls, otherwise is in good order; 
price $8.00. 

Mill No. 3—12-in. new style, large rolls, used but very 
little, in perfect order: price 00. 

Mill No. 4—12-in. blank rolls, used but little, in per- 
fect order; price $20.00. 

Mill No. 5—6-in. mill, new style, in perfect order, 
used but little; price $12.00. 
, W. W. Butss, Duarte, Cal. 








Bees and Queens. 


FoR SALE.—Bees, 25 stands. Address 
MARY F.. MARTIN, Manchester, Adams Co., O. 


FoR SALE.—From March 15th to May 15th, shook 
swarms of bees, at $1.50. A. D. DUNCAN, Argyle, Ga. 











FoR SALE.—Barred P. Rock and Pekin duck eggs, 
a 00 per setting. Reo free. 
A. W. NEWCOMER, Glen Rock, Pa. 





For SALE.—White Rocks only. Breeding-pen has 
average score of 92. Eggs $2.00 per 15. Stock for sale. 
C. GALLIMORE, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 





For SALE.—Choice Barred Rock, extra laying strain; 
eggs, $1.50 per 15. Also vegetable-plants, all kinds, 
12 cts. per dozen. LE CLAIRE GREENHOUSE, 

Le Claire, Ia. 


For SALE.—R. C. Black Minorcas and B. P. Rock 
eggs, 80 cts. per sitting. JAMES STEWART, 
Route 1. Franklin Furnace, Scioto Co., O. 








For SAug.--S. C. W. Leghorns of the best strain, 
bred for purity and profit. 
BORDNER POULTRY F'ARM, Prairie Depot, O. 





For SALE.—White Plymouth Rocks. Winners at 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin State Fair; 15 eggs. $1.25; 
30, $2.00; 50, $3.00. FRANK KITTINGER, Caledonia, Wis. 





For SALE.—B. P. Rock pullets and cockerels from 
extra-laying strain, $1.00 each. Eggs in season, $1.00 
per 15. Mrs. W. L. BENNETT, Rt. 1, Crooksville, O. 





For SALzE.—Extra-fine rose-comb Rhode-Island 
Reds exclusively. Eggs, $2.00 per 15; $5.00 per 50. 
Mrs. R. J. DEEBLE, Lucas, Kansas. 





For SALE.—Single-comb White Leghorns, for util- 
ity and fancy. Eggs, $1.00 to $2.00 perl5. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write to 

D. E. Ross#, Douglass, Kan. 





For SALE.—Direct imported Italian queens and 
Chicago Ist prize red Belgian hares. For particulars 
write A. ZIEGLER, Bippus. Ind. 





F OR SALE.—400 colonies pure Italian bees in lots to 
suit. Write for prices. F. A. GRAY, 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 


FOR SALE.—100 eight-frame hives of hybrids, single 
story, and will sell lot cheap. . HOWELL, 
6101 Dauphin St., New Orleans, La. 








FoR SALE.— Eighty colonies Italian bees in fine 
condition, 64 in Danzenbaker hives, 16 in Gallup hives; 
selling on account of ill health. Write for prices. 

H. WILBO0R, Rt. 3, Morenci, Mich. 





For SALE.—Italian queens, red-clover and golden- 
bred for business; order now for June delivery. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed and safe arrival warranted. Un- 
tested, $1.00; tested, $1.25; select tested. $1.50. 

CHAS. W. ZWILEY. Fremont, O. 





For SALE.—From 175 to 2.0 stands of bees; all in 
Root’s stands, in fine locality; complete outfit for ex- 
tracting; bees in splendid condition — first requeened 
it 1906; Italian queens. Will sell at a bargain. 

RurFvus THOMAS, Del Rio, Texas. 





For SALE —500 colonies of bees located in several 
apiaries; will sell whole or part with fixtures; sheds, 
extracting-houses, etc.; no foul brood; no bad winter 
results. Also land for sale. Get astart under the 
Tonto Basin we H. F. DOLSON, 

1139 W. Fillmore St., Phoenix, Ariz. 








For SALE.— Single-comb Buff Leghorn eggs, Ar- 
nold strain, 1906 egg record, 177% eggs per hen; per 
setting of 15 eggs, $1.50. FRANK RAUCHFUSS, 

1440 Market St. Denver, Col. 








Wants and Exchange. 


WANTED.—%5 colonies of bees, vicinity of New York. 
B. A. RUSSELL, 105 Park Place, New York. 











WANTED.—Mr. Bee-keeper, your order now. Let us 
quote you prices on goods before busy season. Root’s 
Goods for Western bee-keepers. 

SUPERIOR HonsY Co., Ogden, Utah. 





WANTED.—To let, apiary of over 300 colonies on five 
years’ time. Produ .00 per colony this year. 
Great opportunity in Colorado. 

MILLER PRODUCE Co., Timnath, Colo. 





WANTED.—Refuse from the wax-extractor, or slum- 
gum. State quantity and price. 
OREL L. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED.—To buy 200 colonies of Italian bees for 
spot cash, L. frame preferred. 
WooDWARD, FoRSYTH & WOODWARD, 
Rt. 1, Rexford Flats, N. Y. 
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WANTED.—A small homestead in a good bee range, 
with or without bees. W. W. MCNEAL, 
Wheelersbufg, O. 


WANTED. —Every Western bee-keeper to send for 
cur new illustrat:d catalog. We can save you money. 
Write to-day. 

THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N., 
Denver, Colorado. 











Honey and Wax Wanted. 








WANTED.—Comb, extracted honey, and beeswax. 
State price, kind, and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT, 199 S. Water St., Chicago, Il. 
WANTED.—20,000 pounds pure clover honey. Send 
average sample and state best price. 
J. E. CRANE & SON, Middlebury, Vt. 








WANTED.—F ancy white comb honey, also extracted 
honey in barrels. Send samples, and name best price 
delivered here. GRIGGS BRos., Toledo, O. 





WANTED.—Beeswax. We will pay 30 cts. per pound 
for fancy pure yellow beeswax delivered in New York 
until further notice. CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 

486 Canal St., New York City. 





WANTED.—In large or small lots, No. 1 white and 
amber extracted honey in 60-pound cans or barrels. 
Send sample and quote lowest cash price delivered 
in Preston. M. V. FACEY, 

Preston, Fillmore Co., Minn. 





WANTED.—Beeswax, any quantity; will make re- 
mittance the day wax arrives. 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N., 
Denver, Colorado. 





WANTED.—Beeswax. Will pay spot cash and full 
market value for beeswax at any time of the year. 
Write us if you have any to dispose of. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 
265-267 Greenwich St., New York. 
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Bee-keepers’ Directory 


This department is for the exclusive use of all- 
year-round advertisers. If you have any thing 
the bee-keeper needs, your card in this depart- 
ment keeps your name always before your pros- 
pective customers at half our flat rates. We re- 
serve the right to reject or modify any ad. not 
eligible to these special rates. 

2 lines, 24 issues and GLEANINGS one year $ 5. . 
3 


so 8s Pr os “ “ na 

Cash in advance. Ad’s can be changed only 
in the first issue of January, April, July, and 
October. 

















Bee-keepers’ supplies, Italian queens. Send for a 
free catalog. ARTHUR RATTRAY, Almont, Mich. 





I club a high-grade Italian queen with GLEANINGs, 
new orrenewal. W.T. CRAWFORD, Hineston, La. 





WANTED.—500 colonies of bees in Texas, Arizona, or 
California. N. E. MILLER, Box 373, Logan, Utah. 





FINEST Golden and red-clover queens, Caucasian and 
Carniolan. DANIEL WURTH & GRANT, Pitkin, Ark. 





ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN bees and queens of best 
quality; price list free. A. E. TrToFrF, Ioamosa, Cal. 





MAPLEWOOD APIARY.—Choice comb honey, Italian 
bees and queens. GrO.H. RBA, Reynoldsville, Pa. R. 2. 





Root’s SUPPLIES at factory prices; wholesale and 
retail. ANTON G. ANDERSON, Holden, Mo. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, and bee supplies. 
H. H. JEPSON, 182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, beeswax, honey, and bee- 
keepers’ supplies. M. E. TRIBBLE, Marshall, Mo. 

For SALE.—Bee-keepers’ Supplies. Write for cata- 
log. Lengst & Koenig, 127 S. 13th St,, Saginaw, Mich. 








Honey and Wax For Sale. 








FOR SALE.—50 cases of comb honey in no-drip cases. 
LOUIS WERNER, Edwardsville, Il. 





FoR SALE.—Buckwheat honey in 60-lb. cans, at 6c 
per lb. C. J. BALDRIDGE, 
Homestead Farm, Kendaia, Seneca Co., N. Y. 





FOR SALE.—1000 Ibs. extracted buckwheat honey at 
6cts. Purity and quality guaranteed. 
IRA WILSON, Ovid, N. Y. 


For SALE.—Golden and red-clover Italian queens. 
WM. A. SHUFF, 4426 Osage Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





ITALIAN BEES and queens—red-clover and golden 
strains. E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Cass Co., Mich. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, honey, and bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies. A. T. DOCKHAM? Box 95,Rt.1, Eagle Bend, Minn. 





SWARTHMORE Golden-all-over, Caucasian, Banat. 
Carniolan,Cyprian queens.E.L.Pratt,Swarthmore, Pa. 





QUEENS. Free list giving safe method of introduc- 
ing, ready Feb. 15. E. E. LAWRENCE, Doniphan, Mo. 





FoR SALE.—50,000 pounds California water-white 
extracted honey by the case or car. 
H. J. MERCER, 731 E. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





FoR SALE.—7%5 cases comb honey, 24 sections to case. 
amber and buckwheat, at $2.30 per case; white comb 
at $2.75. QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, Bellevue, O. 





FOR SALE.—-Fancy basswood and clover honey in 
barrels or 60-lb. cans; sample 10 cts., which may be de- 
ducted when ordering. RoBT. A. HOLEKAMP & Son, 

4263 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE.—3000 lbs. basswood and 1000 lbs. clover 
honey in kegs. . J. BALDRIDGE. 
Homestead Farm, Kendaia, Seneca Co.. N. Y. 





For SALE.—600 lbs. of the finest clover extracted 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. This honey was left on the 
hive clear through the season, is rich in flavor, and 
heavy in body. Money can not buy better. I am of- 
fering this superior honey at 9 cts. a lb., F. O. B. Re- 
mus. Sample free. E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Remus, Mich. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, honey, and RootT’s bee-keep- 
ers’ supplies. ALISO APIARY, El Toro, Cal. 





For SALE.—Root’s bee-supplies, wholesale and re- 
tail; factory prices; catalog free. Beeswax wanted. 
W. E. TRIBBETT, Staunton, Va. 





GOLDEN-ALL-OVER Caucasian Banat bees and 
queens. We book orders for early queens from our 
best imported breeding stock for honey, with 600 twin 
mating-boxes. THE SNYDER APIARIES, Lebanon, Pa. 





QUEENS.—Improved Red-clover Italians bred for 
business; June 1 to Nov. 15, untested queens, 60c; 
tested, $1.00 each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. H. C. CLEMONS, Boyd, Ky 





For SALE.—Honey, bees, and queens; cartons at 
half price, and some other supplies. Bees on Danz. 
and L. frames. Free circular. 

QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, Bellevue, Ohio. 





Improved Carniolans always winter best, breed up 
strongest early in the spring; the finest comb-honey 
builders. (Italians for those preferring them.) Cat- 
alog free, W. W. Cri, Pekin, Ind. 
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Caucasian and Long- @ 


Tongue Italian Queens. 


1905, °OG Queenebreeder in 
Apiary of Dept. of Agriculture, 
Weshington,D.C. FWvvwv wv 

Before June 15. After June 15. 
Both Races. 1 6 12 1 6 12 
UNTESTED, $ .75 $4.25 $8.00 
SELECT “ 1.00 5.50 10.00 
TESTED 1.50 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Descriptive Cir. free. 


LESLIE MARTIN, 
Birdcroft Apiaries, Lebanon, Tenn. 




















Abkhaz Caucasian Queens. 


New methodical breeding-apiary at Koutais, 
Caucasus. Safe arrival guaranteed. - - - 
Tested queens - - - 1, $2.00; 6, $11.00; 12, $20.00 
Select tested queens - 1, $2.50; 6, $14.00; 12, $25.00 

Breeder queens - - - 1, $5.00 
Full rates on application. Send all your orders to 


Apiculture Mont Jovet, 
Albertville, : (Savoie) 


Same Old Place 

is where you get the best of queens; untested, 
$1.00; $4.25 per 6; $8.00 per dozen. Tested, $1.50; best 
breeders, $5. Absolute satisfaction and safe arrival 
guaranteed. Carniolans, Cyprians, Holy-Lands, Ital- 


ians. The JENNIE ATCHLEY CO., 
Box 18, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex 


France 








Italian Queens 7 WwW 


Golden, Three-banded, or Leather-colored. Write for 


circular to-day. Prices right. Queens all right. 
Robt. B. McCain, Rt.1, Oswego, I11. 


QUEEN S 


Untested, from imported mothers, and also 
goldens; $1.00 each, or $9.00 per dozen. 


R. O. COX, Rt. No. 4, Creenville, Ala. 
Bright, Plump and Vig- 


orous Young Untested Q U E E Ry b>) 


Root red-clover strain. 


LEE’S POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Incubators and Brooders. Lice-killer and Poultry- 
powders. Also eggs for hatching. Free circulars. 


A.H.KANACY, . . MILROY, PA. 


3-BANDED ITALIAN BEES, 


The best all-round bees on earth. My stock is 
composed of selections from my own strain of 
3-banded Italians that were awarded diploma at 
the Pan-American Exposition, and The A. I. 
Root Co. clover stock. 

Tested queens, $1.50; select tested queens, $2.00; 
fair breeding queens, $3.00; extra select breeders, 
$5.00— ready to go promptly. Untested 1907 
queens, $1.00; select untested queens, $1.25—ready 
early in March. Yours for a prosperous 1907. 


WwW. O. VICTOR, 
Queen Specialist, HONDO, TEXAS. 
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TAYLOR’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS IS THE BEST. 


Long tongues and goldens are the best of honey- 
gatherers; 18 yearsa specialty, breeding for the best 
honey-gatherers. Untested, 75 cts. each, or $8.00 a 
dozen; tested, $1.00 each, or $10.00 a dozen; select test- 
ed, $1.50 each. Breeders, the very best, from $3.00 to 
$5.00 each. Carniolans same price as Italians. Try 
them. We also sell nuclei and full colonies of bees. 
Bees in separate yards. 

Send all orders to 

J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK 
BEE-KEEPERS. 


BUY your supplies where you can buy to the best ad- 

vantage. Save freight charges and time. Large 
stock of new goods; 2% discount this month. ‘‘ Root’s 
goods.’’ Cash paid for beeswax. Send for catalog 
and price list. 


A. H. REEVES & CO., Watertown, N. Y. 
17 Morrison St. Phone 1296. 


safe arrival guaranteed. . 








The Early-order Discount! 


This is the dull season in the supply line, and 
we are offering a VERY LIBERAL discount 
for orders now. We furnish every thing a 
bee-keeper uses. Catalog free. 


I. J. Stringham, 105 05 Park Pi., N. Y. City 


APIARIES, GLEN COVE. L. I. 


BEE-HIVES sotiiestcrysis0, 75¢ each 
ALL KINDS OF BEE-K EEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


T.A. GUNN, TULLAHOMA, TENN. 


Queens from 50 Cents Up! 
Bred from Root’s Imported Italians. 
Write for prices, stating wants. 

Cc. M. Charch, Arnold, Pa. 


Alsike Clover Seed. 


Alsike is fine for land, pasture, and hay. It is hardy 
also. Present price of seed, f. o. b., per bushel, $8.00. 
Six bushels or more include sacks; less than six- 
bushel orders, sacks 20 cents extra. 

Medium and mammoth red-clover seed, if desired, is 
the same price as alsike. Seed advancing. Please 


order early. 
F. A. SNELL, 
Milledgeville, - Carroll Co., - Illinois. 


ATENT 


FRANKLIN H. 
Loan and Trust Building. Wesbineten: ’D. €. 


FARMS lots, factory site, coal, oil; 4 cash. 
9Add. Rev. Williams, DeHaven, Pa. 














No attorney’s fee 
until patent is al- 
lowed, Write for 
Teens Guide.” 














Make More MONEY on Fruit 


Everyone who grows fruit should be interested 
in se MORE PROFIT from his FRUIT erogs 


Ca a s+ KE PR eth ke ee Se 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


is a handsomely illustrated, 76-p. monthly. 
Treats of fruit growing, gardening, poul- 
try raising, on a large or small scale. Ev- 
ery farmer needsit. $1 a year, but will be 
sent 3 months FREE on trial if you will 
notify us to stop or subscribe af: 


The Fruit-Grower, Box 110, St. Joseph, Mo. 




















GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. Mar. 1 


Famous Split-Hickory Vehicles! 


Sent to Responsible Peeple Everywhere on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


You Pay Us Nothing Until Satisfied 


but write at once for’full infor- 
Send No Money, mation about this most liberal 
offer; Remember you can have 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL on 
any of my famous Split Hickory 
Vehicles, and you don’t have to 
pay any money unless satisfied. 


Write for Buggy 
Book Mailed Free 


Don’t buy a buggy or vehicle of 
any kind from any one unti 
you get my valuable Buggy 
Book. It is the most wonder- 
ful book about Vehicles ever 
published. Just write me a 
postal card and say, “* Send me 
your free Buggy Book,” and I 
will send it to you by return 
mail ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
Write me now before you for- 
get it. 


H. ¢; Phelps» Station 293, Cincinnati, Ohio 





for 85.00 more. 


poe We sh 





from our facto 


Send for our Great Offer 
You want to read the “Anderton” plan 


before buying a buggy because there is no 
ode. & Single Strap Harness with Curved Breast other like it,—no other so liberal. $25,000 Bond 


guarantee back of two years’ approval test. 


34 Years Selling Direct “Try an Anderton 


with your money in your pocket.’’ The line 


Our vehicles and harness have been sold direct includes Buggies, Surreys, Stanhopes, Driv- 
to user for a third of a cen- ing Wagons, Spring Wagons, Pony Vehicles, 
ip for examination and approval 
an arantee peafe delive + You’re out noth- | , 

ing if not satisfied as to style, quality and price. The Anderton Mfg. Co., 41 Third St., Cincinnati, 0. 


We Are The Largest Manufacturers In The World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. We make 
200 styles of Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness, 





arts, Harness, etc. Get our 140-page catalog 








Send for large, free catalogue. 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


To 
Jott Gearen 


to en eon 





fulness of the farm wagon. 
We furnish them any size to 

fit any, axle. Cheaper than re- 
pairing old wheels. Cataloguefree. 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 914 Quincy, IL 


ay WASHING 
alf the time, halfthe work. 
100 Pieces a an Hour 








Guaranteed Rubber Tires. f—- The machine with a 


soap wish Late Automobile Style \ : — “Busy Boo’ ¥ Washer 


good assells for $25.00 ean i 7 record. Norubbii 


ing No 
t dirtleft. AGENTS WANTED. 
Exclusive Fa Ag Busy Bee Washer Co. , Box 103, Erie, Pa 























‘A New Factory 


and also a new firm name, 
but in the same place with 
the same management. We 
have just put in a complete 


Weed Process Comb 
Foundation Factory rea sc 





Supplies this season. The past 
of the very latest type, and two years have been poor ones. 
we are now realy to work Prospects are good for a hone 
up wax for western bee- crop this year. Bees are wintering well. 
kcepers at low prices. . . If you are in need of hives, sections, 
We want several thousand etc., better order soon. Railroad com- 
pounds of beeswax at once, panies are crowded. Freight moves 
and will pay top market slow these days. Don’t wait until the 
price for same. Let us hear last moment. Send for our 40-page 
from any one having wax catalog of A. I. Root Co.’s goods. which 
to offer. fe es we can furnish you from here on short 
notice at a low price. . . . 


Buck & Wilson, Augusta, Kan. John Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
Butler County High Hill, Montgomery Co., Mo. 









































Mr. Texas Bee-keeper: 


I should like to talk to you personally. 

First, I want you to know about my supplies. I handle Root’s Goods, of 
course; for I believe in giving my customers complete satisfaction—for that’s better 
in the long run than low prices. My place of business is om the S. A. & A. P. Ry., 
just opposite the passenger depot, where I have built a warehouse 40250 feet, and 
I have filled it full to the brim, for I handle Root’s goods by the carload. This 
means I can furnish you with supplies with the utmost promptness. 

Then, too, I have installed a complete Weed-process Foundation factory. I 
can turn out 500 lbs. a day. I can work your wax into foundation. In fact, my 
facilities in this line are not surpassed in Texas. 

My can business is increasing by leaps and bounds. That is because of the 
— . the goods. It will save you dollars to get my prices. Better write for 
them to-day. 

Rothing pleases me better than for bee-keepers to make their headquarters at 
my office when in San Antonio. You are always welcome. I have fitted up my 
office with plenty of desks and chairs, with writing-material, a reading-table, and all 
the bee journals on hand. Consider yourself invited. 

If you haven’t my catalog just drop a postal. 

I can supply Red-clover and Golden Italian queens promptly. 

I am now paying 23c cash and 26c in trade for average clean beeswax deliv- 
ered here. Save your slumgum. I will buy it. Let me know how much you have, 
in what condition the slumgum is, and in what kind of an extractor it was rendered, 
and I will make you price I am paying. 








Call or Address 


Udo Toepperwein, - San Antonio, Texas 


1322 South Flores Street 
































We are Not in a Trust! 
Bee-hives, Sections, Brood-frames, Extractors 


Every thing that bee-keepers use at LOWEST PRICES. 
Quality the Highest. We’ve been making them 25 years. 


American Bee-keeper 


A profusely illustrated practical bee-journal which we have published for 17 years. 
| 50c year. Sample copy and our 1907 illustrated catalog and price list free. Address 











The W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Dept. C, Jamestown, N. Y. 




















New Goods - Big Stock 


New Warehouse : Root’s Goods : Prompt Shipment : Low Freight 


Everything for the Bee-keeper at Savannah, Georgia 


We are pore om to furnish pas a full line of supplies; choice 
new stock just from the factory. BEES and QUEENS. e have large 
apiaries of fine stock. Book your orders at once, as there will be a 
heavy demand this season. Catalog sent free. Correspondence solicited. 


HowkKins & Rush, 124 West Liberty St., Savannah, Ga. 
Dadant’s..... sel 
; gee Root (o0ds 


for the West 









































ly satisfactory every way. 











Ask any dealer who handles our make 
along with any other, and he will say, 
‘‘Of course, Dadant’s is the best.’’ Ask 











a bee-keeper who has used our make Why put up with inferior goods when you may 

and he will tell you the same thing. as well have the best? They cost you no 

WHY? Because we make the manu- more. In many cases I can save you moncy. | 
facture of foundation our SPECIALTY. In all cases I give the most for the money, | 
We devote our time and energies to quality considered. 
making THE VERY BEST COMB They are the ROOT GOODS, which I sell here | 
FOUN ATION that CAN BE MADE. at the ROOT FACTORY PRICES and | 


It will cost you no more than any DISCOUNTS. | 
other make. Send for free catalog and My chipping facilities. ere unsurpassed eny: | 


rices. Early-order discounts on all * 
re ia where. Practically all points are reached | 
kinds nl srg yn ma = by direct lines, thus insuring the lowest 

y heeswe t all ti s freight rates. i 

We buy beeswax at all times. et 

Prices sent on application. Write for estimate with liberal discount for } 


orders sent in now. 





Dadant & Sons. Hamilton, Ills. Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa 


565, 567 West Seventh Street | 





























